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7 ECTUR ES on ELOCU TION.. — _ The Rev. 
s. WOOD, B.A. will deliver TWO LECTURES ON 
ELOCU TION at University College, on Thursday the 23rd, and 
Thursday the sith instant, at half-past 7 o'clock in the Even- 
ing.—The Lectures will comprehend the History and present 
Stat e of Elocutionary Science, with the best } \iethods of train- 
ing and st ren sthening the Voice, and the Means of acquiring a 
just an ye Manner of Delivery. x 
Any oe ~atleman ye admitted to the Lectures, on showing 


_ ects mz ay bs > had at the Ofice of the College. 

A ? . T.H. , Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Laws. 
CHAS. C ATIRINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

University College, roth . Jan. 1840, 


Use ERSITY 


COLLEC iE, LONDON 
4y Leong SCHOOL. 
p Masters. 
THOM AS HEW rt REY, A.M., Professor of Latin, 
University College. 
HENRY, MALDEN, A.M., Professor of Greek, University 


The Schout plier’ RE-OPEN for the next term on TL’ ESD/ AY, 
the Mth January, 1840. e year is divided into three terms— 
Fee for eac h term, 5l. The hours of attendance a L. st 
9toj past 3.. The Afternoons of Wedne: 
devoted exc ‘lusively to Drawing. ‘The penn dy ptey without 
extra charge, are Reading, Writing, Properties of the most 
familiar Objects, Natural and Artifi the English, Latin, 
Greek, and German Languages: Ancient and Modern History, 
Geography (both Phys ) Arithmetic, and Book- 
keeping, tae lements of Mathematics and of Natural Philo- 
30 hy, and Drawing. 

Prospectuses and further partie TTA nay be obtained at the 
Office of the College. S. A TIKINSON, 

2ith Dec. 1839 ary to the Council. 

N.B. The = Assistant M: asters rec e Boarders; Mr. 
Hardy, 32, Mornington-place, Hampstead-road ; Mr. Haselwood, 
20, Upper Gower-street ; and Mr. Beha un, 16, Euston-square, 

ELECTRO-CHE MISTRY, 
ROFESSOR DANIELL will commence his 
i {CTURES upon VOLTAIC ELECTRICELY, ELECTR 
MAGNETISM, and MAGNETO-ELECTRICITY, on TUES- 
DAY, the 2ist January, at2 o'clock p.m. vv hey will be continued 
on the succeeding T! oii Fridays, Mondays, and ‘luesdays, 
at the same hour. LONSD: SL E, B.D. Principal. 
_ King’s ¢ s College, 2nd Jan. 1810, 


TZ ING’S COLLEG iE, LONDON.—SENIOR 
DEPARTMENT.— The. CLASSES in ‘THEO! pox. the 
CLASSICS, MATHEMAT Ic S, ENGLISH LITERATUR, and 
HISTORY, under the Superintendence of the Pri neinal. and 
Professors ‘the Rev. ‘T. all, R.W. Browne, and T. Dale, 
will be R E-OPENE dD a Tu ESDAY, the 21st January 
The Classes for Private Instrac lebrew, the Oriental, 
and other F. oreign L ages, wil resume 
MEDICAL SCHOl ‘he Spring Session will commence on 
Teeter. ee aT Jan a 
VIL ENGINEERING, &c.—This department, under the 
mperntendence, of Professors Hall, Moseley, Daniell, and 
Wheatstone nd pe. Briylley, Mr. k. Cowper, Mr. J. Tenn: ant, 
and Mr. H. J. stle,will be re-opened on ‘luesday, 2st January. 
au NOK I ARTMEN'T.—The Classes will re-commence 
Ruseday. the zist January, 
. 183. = ONSDALE, ©.D., Principal. 


r sucht Students in the Senior 
Department ec Le of residing in the Colleze 


ING'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—NEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT.—The Counci ilare ready to receive ap- 
lications from Gentlemen, being Members of the United 
hurch eb gy = and Ireland, who are desirons of becoming 
Candi ky or the PROFESSORSHIPS of | MEDICINE and 
SUL Y, with which the offices of Physician and Surgeon in 
the King’s College Hospital wil be connected. The duties of 
the Professorships will not commence until the Ist October, 
1540, but those of the Hospital will begin during the present 
non 

plications must be sent, under cover, to the Secretary (of 
on further information 4. be obtained) on or before Mon- 

day, the 3rd of February next. 
December 21, 1839. By order of the Council, 
Hl. SMITH, Secretary. 


HANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
ie ,MIDDLESEX.—Principal, the Kev. J. A. Emerton, 


CLV qe iE NGINEERIN —A Class is formed under a Practical 
Civil Engineer, which the Senior Pupils attend without extra 
charge.—The Vacation will close on Monday, the 20th inst. 
_Jan. Ist, 1840. 








ambers are pr m. 








REAPING | GR AMMAR SCHOOL} 
Rev APPLETON, A.M. Oxon, Tend Master, 
ne School RE-OPENS on JAN, 23rd, 18 For particular 
of Terms, &c. apply to Mr. Appleton, Picker. Reading; or in 
London, to R. D. H., 2, Sussex-place, Regent's Park. 


ELMONT HOUSE GRAMMAR SCIiOOL, 

Te RNH AM-GREEN, live riles from Hyde-park-corner.- 

at this school embraces all the essen- 

education, and no exertion is with- 

rt of the principal to promote to the utmost in ail 

things the constant happiness Aon permanent welfare of his 

pupils. The French language is under the direction of a resi- 

dent French master, and is constantly spoken. ‘To those ac- 

quainted — the locality and superior adv vantages of Belmont 

ymium will be dee med necessi but to others it 

ie ful to ot bserv e, that it is 3 ious and elegant 

we ity - ation, and uliar 

a tie purr unrivalled in the 

vicinity of the vee »polis. _ ost 0G per annum. A 

prospectus may be had of Mr. Punton, 13, Pi —_ : L. r. 

Lund, 24, Vileet-street; of Mr. Hems, 49. Blac eet, 

Borough; of Mr. Wacey, 4, Broad-street, C ity; and an appli- 
cation by letter to Belmont House. 

SCHOOL SOCILET Y.—Assistanrs, 

G daited epheee and Private Teacuers. are requested 

to make im me e dinte applic ation at the Society's Offices (4, ADAM- 

STREET, ADELPHD, for the insertion of their names and na- 

ture of situa tion required. The only charge made is the Clerk's 
alter engagement. 

s ‘of Schools, and others, can make application re- 

snecting the same, either personally or by letter (post paid). 

* Prospectuses of the objects (with Rules and Regulations) 
of the London School Society, may be had at their Kooms in 
Adamestreet, Adelphi. 

Now ready, No. 4, for JANUARY, price 6¢. of 
The Scholastic Journal, under the support and 
potronege of the London School Society, published by Groom- 
bridge, Panyer-alley, Paternoster-row ; and may be had of all 
Booksellers. 


BIRMINGHAM MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. — 
A Ta Mecting of the Committee, held Dee. 31, 
‘Th 








1829, it was resolved, That the best thanks of the Co ‘om 

» be presented to W C OOKE Taytor, Esq. L. a L., for his 

: Lectures to the Members of this Institution on the 

Confirmations of Biblical History, derived from the ‘Tombs and 
Temples of i tions from the Monuments. 

Maneivet, That the foregoing Resolution be transmitted to 

Dr . Cooke ‘Taylor in 2 Silver Box, with asuitable inscription. 


STUDIO OF ART. 
R. HENRY WILKIN receives Pupils, either 


Amateure or those intended for the Profession. He 
in PERSPECTIVE by ;: a of compre hensive 
TON ty, illustrated by the Skeleton, and drawin 
from recent Dissections ; and DRAWING, from the tinest ¢ 
from the Antique.—The ‘tudio is Open on Tuesdays, ‘] hursda 
and Saturdays, from 6 to 8 o’clock in the Evening. Mr. He “ary 
Wilkin can be seen any day between 10 and 4 o'clock, at 20, 
i-street. 


POST ee 





saline ti XL F SAN OU NCE 

IN WEIGHT, may now be sent from any part of 
sited Kingdom, to any other p art, for INY. if 

when posted, or for TWO-PENCE if paid aon cok 
January 10, a 


“Sales ‘tn Auction. 
OUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
Mr. SOUTHG ATE begs respectfully to announce that he is 
preparing for immedi Exec 
HE VALUABI LIBRARY of "the 
late Sir JOHN VAUGHAN, one. of the Justices of the 
Court of Common Pleas 
the Re ports of Wilson, Blackstone, 
or. T on, Marshall, Moore, Moore and 
¥ tingham, with several of those 
- ‘othe “J Courts; "soe her wi th many standard Books of Prac- 


“the MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY of the 
late Sir JOMN VAUGHAN; consisting of valuable Pooks in 
various Departments of Literature; many of which ure in 

and other handsome bindings. 
luations made of Libraries and Lite rary Property, &c. 
whether intended for Private or Public Sale. 

Auction Rooms, 22, Fleet-street. 


Including 
Rosan Inet a ! 
Pa 





(COMMERCIAL 3 SCHOOL, GOTHIC HALL, 
EnFIgtp, Mippiesex, by T. WEARE.—The intellec- 

tual improvement, moral character, and domestic comfort of 

the Pupils, are the objects of unremitting attention. Terms 
rom a to Guineas per annum, according to the eo “S pure 

sued; ishing 4 Guineas. Reference ! Campbell, 

Kingsland : Rev. J.J. Daze, Tottenham; W. kb 

edd, ; D. M*Niel Esq. es Exchan 

Davies, surgeon, 126, Holborn- hill o day scholar 

The present Vacation will termin 


NTELLECTUAL EDUCAT 10 IN, near Lesion, 
combining the advantages sought for on the Continent with 
those of an English home.—The nei who has resided 
Many years in different ca j to eee the 
most enlightened 





lans of educa ves a LIMITED 

NUMBER of PUPILS, who are tr a famil y; <=! reby 
that duty of paramount import the cultivation of the 
eart. is insured. Instruction is rendered interes ng, and the 

pupils led to inquire ; he regards his teacher as his friend, and, 
ing a stranger to fear, pursues his studies with frecdom 1 

Tecreations are shared in by the Princi i 

and every effort made to rende 

lor mora nsefulness in aft 

comprises Latin 

thematic rs, Histor 1 Dra 

liberal education, the 1h “m 

Washing, baths, drilling, 

included i in the terms, which are mox or p 

ply to Dr. Alexander Hett, 80, Gowe “spredlg 

Jrewett's, No. 62, Regent-quadrant; Suter, 19, ¢ henpeiie.— 

References to pupils’ parents, Letters must be paid. 


ur m 
» and Eng ish 5 3; Ma- 
usual brane hes of a 
ts of. Natural Science and Music. 
= a separate bed. re 





CURIOUS AND VALUABLE BOOKS. : 
R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his House, 125, Fleet-street, on MONI AY, Jan. 13, 
and ‘ollowing day, at 12, ENGLISH and FORE BOOKS, 
including some curious and aod works; amongst whic h 
ps uns Scoti Oper: a Omnis 1, 12 vols. scarce—Bayle et Cha ull 
a He ily Bible, 2 vols 
the coni de 
1 stic 
— Pio: 


a de 


it 
‘oro Tande 
{ : London,? vols. 
wouis Le 1 
SV 


Diction: ary, 5 a oy Old “ ailey Sessions Papers, 





ARE AND ; al UALLE BOOKS, 
i: 7 EWJ 


a valui ae & SEL! 


- large pape 
ee goiii Ne 1% 
rysostomi Op i) ie 
Sa. 4 Wala Biblia Hebraica, Buxtortii, 2 vols. 





ENGRAVINGS, &c. ‘ 
Me L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his House, 125, Fleet-str, on THURSDAY, Jan. 16, 
- a Miscellaneous COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS; com- 
prising Portraits, Views, Fancy S ubje cts. Proofs to the ‘Land- 
scape Annual, India Proofs te I odge's Mlustrious Personages, 
Vroofs and Prints te For ster’ s Lritish Gallery of Engrs wings, 
Ilustrations to Scatt’s Works, &c 
THE LIBRARY OF A LATE EMINENT DIVINE, 
ME. L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION 
5 at his House, 125, = et-street, on MONDAY, the 20th 
and ‘Two following as . 12. BOOKS, including the B yb 
Koglishe, imprynted snot in Plete-strete. at the signe of 
the Sonne, over e the vanesees hy Edwarde W bite- 
churche, the 2ist day of Nevember, 1510, a periect copy of this 
rare edition— Poli Synopsis Criticorum, 5 vols.- Assembly’ s 
Annotations, 2 vols.—Bayle’s Diction: ary, > vols. best edition— 
Gene ral Dictionary, 10 vols—L} s EFeelesiastical gisery, 3 
!s.—Calvini Opera, U1 vols.—K Keith's. Church of Scotland— 
i: all's Works—W eever’s Funeral Monuments—Perkir ’ 
3 vols.—Oratores Attici, 16 vols.—Wordsworth’s 
6 vols.— Foxe’s Monuments, 6 vois.—Bampton Lec- 
ading’s Sermons, 4 vols.—Hey’s Lectures, 4 vols.— 
Fathers ‘of the Church. 8 vols. &e. 





, 
- 





VALUABLE BOOKS FROM YORKSHIRE, 
R. L. A. LEW 18 will Se LL by AUCTION, 
_.on THURSDAY, Jan. ng day, at 12, 
MKS, ine Indin ¢ Chalme rs’ 22 vols, 
Bryan's 
Dictionary of Paiute illustrated with 
upwards of 699 Portr . Xe, and some thousands 
of most valuable manuscript corrections and additions—Hasted’s 
listory of Ke “ut, 4 vols.—the Orleans Galle »cke's Works, 
4 vols.—Abbott’s Insects, 2 . 8 Fontaine’ s : Viere Atlan- 
tica, 4 vols. mor.—Linnwan Tr: ‘tions. vols.— Young's 
N atural Philos Lo neye nar ay Londinensis. 
's Kuding'’s Annals o the 
al Works, 16 vels.—Spencer's 
: paieoomny, of the Mind, 4 
wift's Works, by Se ott, 19 vols, 
cher's W oie, 14 vols.—lt ‘ord’ s Works, 2 
Works, 6 vols.—Sir William Jones's Works, 13 
2ope's Works and Homer, 20 vols.—Wilkinson's uh 
3 vals. ; and a good Collection of Modern Voyages and Travels, 
c. 





BOOKS IN QUIRES, ETC, 

R. L. A. LEWIS will shortly SELL by 
AUCTION, BOOKS in Qui ; including Goldsmith's 
Miscellaneous Works, 4 vols. 250 copies, with the Stereotype 
Plates—Walton’s Angler, by Rennie, 700 copies, with the Stereo- 
type Plates—Kobinson c oe 500 copies—Warren’s Digest of 
the Laws of Wesley } s, 800 copies—Book of Psalins, 
arranged for Fami ly aon, with Prefaces and Collects, 100 
copies—Shakspeare’s Plays and Poems, 50) copie s—de oftish 
Pulpit, 5 vols. 100 copies- Petron} and Davenport's Italian, 
French, and English Dictionary, 2 vols. 20 copies—Gould’s Dice 
tionary of Artists, 2 vols, 20 copies—General Atlas. folio Maps, 
coloured 25 copies—M‘Calloch’s Political Economy, 25 copies— 
sof Nigel, 3 vols. 10 copies—Quentin Durward, 3 vols. 

10 copies, &c. 





ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS, ETC. 

R. L. A. + WIS will shortly SELL by 
ICT ible COLLEC TION ‘of ARCHITEC. 
amoug which are Cotman's Architec- 
man. ‘’s Li iber Studiorum—Carter's 
itectare—Taylor and 

lo del's Architectare Fri : 

Lewis's Constantinople ‘is 
! n’s Outlines—Pugin'’s Exe 
sols,—Pugin’s Specimens of 
Architectural Diction- 

3 vols.—Shaw’'s Hium 


tage Architec- 
i inde n’s ‘Tablean—bBor Ity— Ruignt: s Ornaments, 
2 vols.—Goodwin's Rural Architecture, 2 vols.—Neale’s Churches 
; —Smirke’ B: Don Quixote, 4 vols. —Wilson's American Ornitho- 
ory, 3 vo 


M) EDIATE BENEFITS OF FER ED t 1 
MMI g 0 the 
PUBLIC.—Life and Fire Insurance Rates reduced 30 
cent. per annum lower than any other Ofice.—Life ‘Annuity 
Rates calculated able Principles. For example: for 
every 1001. depo Association will grant the Annuity 
d opposite the of the party depositing. From 50/. and 

rds, in proportion, 
¢ 30 to 40 to 45 50 to 5 » 65 to 70 to » 75 to 80 





Per | Ver | “Pe r| Per “Per | Per Per { Per 
cent. | cent. Ag “ nt. ce come cent. | ceut. | cent. | cent. | cent. 

sdits Mis d€ sd€ sdl€s di£ 
7 ole | Me des 0 oly 10 v}10 10 oli2 10 O15 10 0}20 O 


LIFF ASSURANCE RATES, 











- s 
mium A i of r 15 o| 





( 3 Ope 
ille. 8 vols — anne 


This C Sines any Tn: ake no charzes (or intermediate ages ‘under 
59 years FIRE INSURANCE KATES 
Common eating d, 
Private Houses and Shops (not hazardous) ...... . per cent. 
Hazardous .... 


De uble Haza ° ; H 


‘. ENT WHE § : COM- 

P ANY, 0; pp site the » Oates *r-street, Vortguan-square, 
vondon ; ‘South St. s 1 ae reet, Edinhe : i 

row ; and bl powere 1 under the 

; ndGeo, Ih; 


arlinment of tit h¢ 2 
Vie. cap. 10, 


several. su 
} 53rd Geo. Jil. ec. Ml; ard Geo. TV. 
Managers. 
It. R. Perkins, Esq. 
‘Lhomas rice, Esq. 
Wiui am ks. ‘Taylor, Esq. 
shun Wilson, Es 


James Alexander, Esq. 
Samuel fo 


Kiobert Ferguson, Esq. 

i ymras Pte » Es sq. {3 

iD. Hustler + Esq. W m. W Arpad hey Esq. 

Paeues Knowles, Esq. George Williams, Ksq, 
Secretary—G, E, Williams, 
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OYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST INDIA, | 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Patroness—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 

directors. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Frederic gt K.H. R.E. Chairman. 
Colonel Sir Wm. Gosset, C.B. K.C RK. E. Deputy ST 
Captainthe Right Hon. Lord BL Fitzclarene e, R.N. G.CLHL 
Admiral the Right Hon, Sir George Cockburn, G, c. B. yo 
= eneral of Marines. 

Maj eneral Sir James Cockbugn, Bart. G.C.H. 

Capts cis Sir Thomas Troubridge, Bart. R.N. M.P. Lord of the 
Admiralt 

Vice-Admira Sir C harles Rowley, Bart. K.C.B. G.C 

Major-G sir Alexander Dickson, K.C.B. K: c HL Deputy 
Adju ane neral, Royal Artillery. 

Major- ul Sir Patrick Ross, GC, MI. G. aS C.H. 

Major- 


fi “7 
Colonel Edward W vuyard. C. ta A.D.C. to the Queen. s 


ant, ¢ st India Comps 
Colonel Powell, M.P. ¢ ‘ommanding Cardiganshire Militia, cr: 
Lieutenant of the County of Cardigan. 
Lieut.-Colonel Henry Hanmer, late R.H.G., K.H. 
Lieut.-Colonel Purchas, East sae a AS, ill s Service. 
Major Shadwell Clerke, K.H. F. 
Are hibald Hair, Esq. M.D. R.HLAC 
‘aptain Melville Grindlay, Rast Wiia Army Agent. 
William Chard. Esq. Navy Agent 
Bankers—Me ays. Coe kburn & Co. 4, Whitehall ; 
yne, & Smiths, 1, Lombard-street 
Stgseien~Sehen “Robe ert Hume, Esq. M.D. an of 
Hospit als. 
Surgeon and Secretary—William Daniell. Watson. Esq. 
M.R.C. S.E. late of the Army Medical Staff. 

sicknell, Roberts, Finch, & Neate, 57, Lin- 

coln’s Inn-fields 

Actuary—Jobn Finlaison, Esq. the Government Calculator 

Otlices—15, Waterloo-place, anc wh-lane, Cornhill. 

This Society offers, together ohh the usual advantages, the 
following: 

. Assurances granted upon the lives of persons in every sta- 
tion in life, and for every part of the world, from 20/, to 5,000/. 

2. Premiums calculated for non-participation, as well as par- 
ticipation, of profits. 

3. Persons assured, by paying a slight increase upon the ordi- 
nary rate (see Table V. of the Prospectus), may themselves 
receive the amount assure -d on their attaining the age of 65 
years; or, dying before that age, it will be paid to their repre- 
sentatives. 

4. Fraud only to vitiate a policy. 

No additional expense but the stamp. 

6. Officers se rving in the Royal Navy assured on particularly 
favourable terms. 

- Rates of premium constructed upon sound principles with 
neler ice to every British colony. 

o arbitrary imposition of extra premium. 

Hy Persons assured in this Office may change from one degree 
of risk to another without forfeiting their policies. 

10. Officers and others, assured at the Indian rate, on return- 
ing, to this country, are required to pay a home premium only. 

Annuities provided to the Widows of Officers and others 
m4 advantageous terms. 

a. Immediate annuities granted upon liberal terms. 

Assurances in favour of children, after the death of both 
gute provided by an extremely low. scale of premiums. 

14. A Dividend of 4/. per cent. has been, and continues to be, 
pa a upon the Shareholders’ deposits. 

Joard Days every ‘hursday at One o'clock, and every 
facility allurded for effecting Assurances on other days of busi- 
ness, TABLE I. OF THE PROSPECTUS 

_Annual ne Sor é Assuring 1001, ona single Life. 

15 30 35 | 40 | 45 | 50 | 55 60 | 6 

ae valtedeae ae adleede cee ees 

es git eit tt te 12 9/3 1 343 12 &)4 7 915 6 716 13 218 98 


WILLIAM DANIELL WATSON, Sec. 
_ EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 142, 


is publ ishe d this day. 
contents, 

. Sir John Malcolm's Life of Lord Clive. 

. Douglas on the Philosophy of the Mind. 

. Revenue System of British India, 

- M‘Culloch’s Edition of Smith's Wealth of Nations. 
g ytler’s Ilustrations of the History of England. 

5. Lite and Discoveries of James Wat 

Lord Roden’s Committee on Irish Tide. 
. Post-Office Reform, 
London: Longman & Co. E dinburgl a: A. x C. Bla To ck. 


Messrs. Smith, 


Solicitors—Messrs. 








oO nM or daw, ab 3th inst. eT he wahitahad 
FOREIGN QUARTERLY Re VIEW. 


No. 43. pene Bix Shillings. 


= 
= 
ata 


Euripides and the Gre ¢ + Drama. 
Schubert—Travels in the East. 
United States—Progress of Philosophy. 
Architecture, Foreign and Domestic. 
Oriental and Classical Literature, 
Deschappelles ane Whist. 
The Kthiopians—Apocry phi 1] Books. 

tern Question—Egypt. 

broad andat Home. 
Miscellaneous Litera ry Notices. 
List of New Publications on the Continent, &e. &e. 

Black & Armstrong, 8, We ‘llington-street, Strand. 


abhaabata 


EF 23: 


On the 3ist of December w as ‘published, price 6. the Fifty-third 
Numt 
[HE BRITISH CRI’ r TC and QUARTERLY 
THEOLOGICAL Re Shag EW. 

Reviews: — ord Psalter in : Vers —Brewer: the 
Court of James 1.—Catholicity of the English C hureh—Amuse- 
ment and Reese ation of the Public—The Republic of Plato— 
Venables: Russian Manners and Morals Appendix to Article 
on the lsalter: on the different English Versions and Readings 
of oe ite ore ae Notices of new Theological Works. 

a 2 paving ton, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
pli nee, ‘Pall Ai 


GEOLOGICAL TRANSACTIONS. 
JOLUME V. PART IL. was published on the 


Ist af Junnary. 172 pages 4to. 16 plates of Fossils, and 
colour d Maps and Sec s. 1 odeuts, and the follow: ng 
-apers :—Cautley on the Fossils of the Seva k ills 
and Mu re hison ona R ach in saruntay le Bay- Will 
ty—Grant on Cutel 
» New Red Sandstone 
: y on Saurian Remains 
te—( larke on the Geology of Suifolk— 
Sowerby on Crioceratites: with descriptions of the Plates.— 
Price to the Fellows, l6s. 6d., to the Public, 21s. 
Sold at the Apartments of the Society, Somerset Hou: 
The concluding part of Volume V., being nearly ready, will 
be published on the 2ist of February. 





Mas nesian Conclome 





THE LADY. JANE GRAY, Queen of England, 
beheaded Feb. 1554.—An Original Memoir, with full-length 
coloured authentic Portrait om 83 of this beautiful series of 
Royal and Celebrated Wom which may be had sePeried 
from the periodical, ) will cubeilioh the COURT MAGAZINE. 
Monthly Critic, Lady's aagasine and Museum. for Feb. i840, 
Confessions of a Confessor, No.3. The BIGOT PRIEST will 
also be continued.—Dobbs & Co. 11, Carey-street, Lincoln's Inn, 
and by order of all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 


OLONIAL MAGAZINE, (No. 1.) Edited 

by ROBERT MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq. 

* This is a solid and able publication, which will be of infinite 
as. both to the mother-country, and to those wonderfully ex- 
tensive colonies which are Com the English language and 
civilization from pole to "Literary Gazette 

* We commend the Col« ae Magazine to the’ intelligent and 

atriotic. as likely to guide them in the pursuit of that know- 
edge so essential to the full developement of the vast resources 
of our numerous colonies.""— The Parthenon. 

- s Magazine will suit every one who has really at heart 
the weltare and happiness of his country.’ ."—Shefield Patriot. 

ADVI geo MENTs for No. 2 of the COLONIAL 
MAGAZINE, must be forwarded to the Publishers by the 20th 
inst.—Bills (3000) co the 2ith. ‘To all persons desirous of bring- 
ing their productions under the notice of the wealthy and intel- 
ligent at home and abroad—but particularly to Merchants and 
Manufacturers, not usualy in the habit of advertising, anxious 
to form new connections, agencies, &c. &c., this Maguzine espe- 
cially recommends itself. Advertisers are requested to send by 
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REVIEWS 


Chartism. By Thomas Carlyle. Fraser. 
To attempt the reformation of Mr. Carlyle’s 
very peculiar style, and the amendment of what 
Lord Duberly would call his “ cakelology,’ 
would be a labour of love promising but small 
return. If, therefore, we now venture an obser- 
yation or two, “anent the same,” it is for the 
sake of younger authors, and to enter a protest 
against all and sundry tamperings with our beau- 
tiful language, no matter how great the talent, 
or how fashionable the authority of the delin- 
quent. Affectation even of the good and the 
graceful, inevitably degenerates into the odious 
and the distorted; but an affectation of that 
which in itself is vicious, is a double perversity. 
Yet nothing surely but affectation can induce 
such a writer as Mr. Carlyle to go out of his 
way in search of crudities and quaintnesses, 
which obscure his thoughts, and grate upon the 
ear, rendering it scarcely possible to read his 
essay aloud, so as to be intelligible. ‘To touch 
only on very trifling particulars, Mr. Carlyle 
speaks of something which was done “ with as 
goodas ne result whatever’ —of inquiries “ which 
yield results worth something, not nothing ;” 
and he tells us, in the finest cockney, that nature 
“makes nothing to no purpose.” ‘Turning from 
these and other similar blemishes scattered 
through every page nearly of the volume, we 
beseech the reader to ponder on a more com- 
prehensive specimen of the fantastic, which, 
whether it be meant for eloquence, sarcasm, fun, 
or pure deliration, passeth our comprehension to 
determine :— 

“Be it with reason or with unreason, too surely 
they (the operatives) do in verity find the time all 
out of joint; this world for them no home, but a 
dingy prison-house, of reckless unthrift, rebellion, 
rancour, indignation against themselves and against 
all men. Is it a green flowery world, with azure 
everlasting sky stretched over it, the work and go- 
vernment of a God; or a murky-simmering Tophet, 
of copperas-fumes, cotton-fuz, gin-riot, wrath and 
toil, created by a Demon, governed by a Demon ? The 
sum of their wretchedness merited and unmerited 
welters, huge, dark and baneful, like a Dantean Hell, 
visible there in the statistics of Gin: Gin justly named 
the most authentic incarnation of the Infernal Prin- 
ciple in our times, too indisputable an incarnation: 
Gin the black throat into which wretchedness ofevery 
sort, consummating itself by calling on delirium to 
help it, whirls down ; abdication of the power to think 
or resolve, as too painful now, on the part of men 
whose lot of all others would require thought and 
resolution: liquid Madness sold at ten-pence the 
quartern, all the products of which are and must be, 
8 its origin, mad, miserable, ruinous, and that 
only !” 


Such tirades are of frequent occurrence ; if 


they are intended for forcible writing, to us they 
appear most forcibly feeble,—more calculated to 
turn the evil denounced into ridicule, than to 
bespeak the sympathies of the reader. Besides, 
in thus giving the reins to a rampant and false 
enthusiasm, the author suffers himself, ever and 
anon, to be carried away from his original 
thought, expending, as we see in the instance 
before us, all his powers on something which is 
foreign to his argument. Gin drinking is but a 
consequence of the poverty of the operative, or an 
accident in the combination; but in pursuing 
this one circumstance, he loses sight of the far 
more difficult matters, which are, or ought to 
be, his proper theme. If Mr. Carlyle has been 
led into the mannerisms of which we complain, 
by a sense of the washy wordy smoothness of 
modern English writers, he should know that the 
reverse of wrong is not necessarily right—that a 
crabbed abruptness is not necessarily strength— 





and that, albeit our English travellers sometimes 
imagine bad English to be choice German, it by 
no means follows that this relation between the 
languages is reciprocal. These blemishes would 
be of small consequence to the public in the com- 
positions of an ordinary writer; but Mr. Carlyle 
is capable of true eloquence, and, if he would 
not abuse the Queen's English, and would sub- 
ject his thoughts to a more severe discipline, he 
would become a valuable and a powerful assertor 
of the truth; whereas, at present, he falls into 
the most fatal mistake of confounding novelty of 
expression with novelty of thought. He has 
made for himself, or adopted from a foreign lite- 
rature and philosophy, a new set of phrases 
hitherto unknown to our English tongue; and 
he believes that the thoughts which he has thus 
newly clothed are themselves new, when, in 
truth, if he would get them “done into English 
by a person of honour,” he must himself ac- 
knowledge them as familiar acquaintance. 

This self-deception is assisted by the very ab- 
stract turn which the author delights to give to 
his ideas, careless as to the vagueness or the 
instability of their signification. He is thus 
seduced unconsciously into the rigmarole; and 
his vaporous paragraphs are frequently ter- 
minated by something totally incommensurate 
with the earnestness of their commencement. 
This vice not only runs through many of the 
separate passages of the essay on Chartism, but 
deeply infects it as a whole. It is evident from 
the pomp and circumstance of the composition, 
that its author imagines he is about to produce 
some new and startling truths. But the greater 
part of the work is employed in showing, or in 
hinting, that the condition of English society is 
deranged, that the working masses are unable to 
endure the hardships by which they are surround- 
ed, that we are on the eve of a revolution like that 
of France, and that the upper classes are ignorant 
of or: indifferent to all these particulars. Yet 
what is the remedy which follows these fearful 
givings out? Why that the summities of the 
nation should forthwith meet, and combine to do 
—something ! 
told includes many things; but nothing is dis- 
tinctly set down in the pamphlet, save universal 
education and emigration,—nostrums which, 
whatever other merits they may possess, cannot 
lay any the slightest claim to novelty, being, in 
truth, the very crambe repetita of pamphiets, 
journals, and parliamentary speeches. More- 
over, we have no assistance afforded us in dis- 
covering either who the summities of our 
nation are, or (assuming that they are not 
already assembled in the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment,) by what process they are to be called 
together and brought into action, short of the 
revolution deprecated. On arriving at the end 
of such a volume it is impossible not to exclaim 
—“In the name of the prophet—figs.” 

Still, with all these formidable drawbacks we 
are far from thinking the work wholly deficient 
in pith or utility. If Mr. Carlyle be not a 
cogent logician, his thoughts are sufticiently sug- 
gestive. Like Hotspur, he apprehends a world 
of figures. Through the rolling vapours of his 
Platonic atmosphere, he catches glimpses of im- 
portant realities; and if he fails to grapple with 
them effectually, and to bring out their conclu- 
sions legitimately and clearly, he still reflects 
their images with sufficient vigour and fresh- 
ness of colouring, to arouse other persons to think 
of them to a better purpose. 

Mr. Carlyle, as we have said, opens his volume 
with a loud flourish on the prevalence of 
Chartism, which, he justly remarks, is but “a 
new name for a thing which has had many 
names,” a thing ‘“‘ which did not begin yester- 
day, and will by no means end this day or to- 








morrow.” He thinks that the condition of the 
working class is of paramount importance ; and 
it is so: for, as the Italian satirist says, no matter 
what calamity befalls a nation, the poor constantly 
bear the largest share of the evil. The poor, in- 
deed, as a body, scarcely ever permanently sufier 
but from something wrong in the condition of the 
upper classes. If the one class be ignorant, it is 
because the other is prejudiced and ill-informed ; 
if employment with the former is precarious and 
ill-remunerated, it is because the latter misma- 
nage their own resources ; and if the one is politi- 
cally oppressed, it is because the other is dishonest. 
But it needs no ghost, we think, to teach us that 
all these causes are at work, and have long been 
increasing the sum of social malady, of which 
Chartism is but one of the external symptoms. 
Proceeding from this starting point, the author 
expresses surprise at the little attention given to 
the condition of the great body of the people by 
Parliament :-— 

“The condition of the great body of people ina 
country is the condition of the country itself: this 
you would say is a truism in all times; a truism 
rather pressing to get recognized as a truth now, 
and be acted upon, in these times. Yet read 
Hansard’s Debates, or the Morning Papers, if you 
have nothing todo! The old grand question, whether 
A is to be in office or B, with the innumerable sub- 
sidiary questions growing out of that, courting para- 
graphs and suffrages for a blessed solution of that: 
Canada question, Irish Appropriation question, West 
India question, Queen’s Bedchamber question, Game 
Laws, Usury Laws; African Blacks, Hill Coolies, 
Smithfield cattle, and Dog-carts,—all manner of 
questions and subjects, except simply this the alpha 
and omega of all!” 

This remark, true in a certain sense, is by no 
means so in that which the author appears to 
intend. These several minor questions, which 
are said to usurp public attention, are, with one 
or two exceptions, parts and parcels of the very 
question which the author states to be neglected; 
but he might have added others. There are the 
Corn question, the Ballot question, the Bribery 


| question, the Education question, the Currency 
This something, indeed, we are | 


question, each involving one of the many phases 
of “ the condition-of-England question,” each of 


| the greatest importance to the desired change; 


while every debate on them turns more or less 


| cogently on the misery of the poor and their 
| social disorganization. 


The fact is, that if talk 
would do the business, it would have been done 
long ago. Mr. Carlyle, indeed, has invented a 
new name for his question; but the thing itself 
is as old as parliamentary history. What he 
calls “* condition-of-England question,” is that 
worn-out and solemn farce, a debate on “ the 
state of the nation,” a farce again and again 
played off, as often as it has pleased the minister 
of the day to do nothing. It is perhaps one 
among the realized reforms of the age, that it 
does grapple with the general subject piecemeal, 
and by this isolation aims at some practical and 
attainable good, however trifling. 

The truth really at the bottom of the remark 
is this: that with all the signs of the times 
alluded to, staring the man of property and 
political influence in the face, the parliamentary 
majorities are composed of men too ill-educated 
fur their task, or too ill-affected towards reforms, 
to enable them to conceive the extent, the bear- 
ings, or the necessary results to themselves of 
the national position. It is not indeed the par- 
liament alone, so much as the nation itself, that is 
in fault. The classes above immediate want, well 
fed and contented themselves, have not the energy 
nor the honesty to care for the misery of the 
labouring poor, or for the crises that are the ruin 
of the manufacturing capitalist; they will find 
out the import of these things to themselves when 
it istoo late. But this defective state of the public 
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mind is daily denounced, we repeat it, by jour- 

nalists and parliamentary orators, and in lan- 
guage far more convincing than that of the pam- 
phlet before us. 

The second chapter is headed Statistics, and 
contains a diatribe on that subject, replete with 
a ma: s of hali-thinking. Asa proof of the vanity 
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statist thinks, the be!l clinks!’ Tables are like cob- 
webs, like the sieve of the Danaides; beautifully 
eticulated, orderly to look upon, but which will hold 
no conclusion, ‘Tables are abstractions, and the ob- 
ject a most concrete on difficult to read the 
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nothing mere can be said. It is needful that you 
look into his said extracted elixir; and ascertain, 








alas, too probably, not without a sigh, that it is wash 
und vapidity, good only for the gutters. Twice or 
three times have we heard the lamentations and 
prophecies of a humane Jeremiah, mourner for the 
poor, cut short by statistic fact of the most 
nature: How can the condition of the poor be other 
than good, be other than better; has not the average 


duration of life in England, and therefore among the 
most numerous class 


England, been proved to 

have increased 2” 
Here is a manifest confusion of two things 
essentially distinct, able of the 
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ust its use. ‘The evils of 
hasty generalization are well known. 

selves have had occasion to rem ark on the mis- 
chief, and admonished staticians to confine them- 
selves to matters of fact, and to leave inference, for 
the present, to ot h One would i imagine that 
“humane Jer¢ } 
demonstrating 8 gap between his own premises 
and his triend’s conclusions. Statisties may, 2s 
our author asserts, be in their infancy; but it is 
not true that the condition of the 
question, “to which, from statistics, 
no solution can be got.” 
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the statistics of the Poor Law Reports no reply? 
Are those of the Irish Railroad Report no reply? 
Surely, however, Mr. Carlyle must know that, 
though statistical facts are of a complex nature, 
and require much patient and inhocloun aus lysis, 
they are, after all, even in their present imp rfect 
state, an improvement upon the kn wledge to 
be gathered from what men “ can asc rain, 
with their own eyes looking at the concrete 
phenomenon,’ —a first step beyond the coarse 
common observations of coarse men of limited 
and cureless experience. Neither do we con- 
ceive that statistical tables have blinded many 


people to the fact that constancy of employment | 


is a mighty clement in the calculation of wages. 
We should imagine that Mr. Carlyle ean have 
found a — worth i ention, who 
passed over that item in their reass ings. 
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mind, is, ‘that the New Poor Law, pe 


good; that the restrictions it imposes are just and 
necessary ; but that it is good only as a part of 
other measures; and that, to render it either 
politic or honest, those other measures should 
immediately follow. This isa grei itand asolemn 
verity; but is it unknown? Las it not been 
trumpeted in the market-places by every honest 
reformer? and has not its practical application 
been impeded, and all but finally a ented, very 
mainly by the party to which Mr. ¢ arlyle him- 
self is believed to belong? But observe how these 
things are obscured by “the author :— 

* It is * for justice’ that he [the lal 
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rejoice that the Poor-Law Amendment Act has, even 
by harsh methods and against his own will, forced 
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on, if there ever was one; and did but run into 1 
lamed right-hand. Let him cast it far from h 
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Are the statistical | 
tables of education no reply to the question? Are | 








that broken reed, and look to quite the opposite 
point of the heavens for help. His unlamed right- 
|} t “ape Seastge ae age 
| hand, with the cunning industry that lies in it, is not 
se * the sceptre of our Planet’? He 





this defined to I 
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communion with Nature, 
things, is a priest and king of Nature so far.” 
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What, in the name of common sense, can the 
_— man, or even the guiding and leading | , 

superior, make of this jargon, which dexterous sly 
passes over the whole difficulty as to the causes 
wh ich paralyze this “king of something,” and 
make his powers of no 1; and at the same 
time is silent upon the sources of good govern- 
ment, to which alone a wise man will look for a 














remedy? A still more curious instance of half- 
thinking occurs in the next page :-— 
“A 1 willing to work, and unable to 
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him, sent down out of Heaven into the earth 
j one bel hold Is him seeking for this!—Nay what wiil a | 
| wise Legislature say, if it turn out that he cannot find 
it; that the answer to their postulate proy n i: 
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ith this other well-known fact that the erry speak 

a x oucthie iyteligible dialect of English, and th eir 
fare across by steam is four-pence sterling! Crowds 
of miserable Irish darken all our towns, The wild 
Milesian features, salute you on all highways and by- 
ways. The English coachman, as he whirls past 
lashes the Milesian with his whip, curses him with hig 
the Milesian is holding out his hat to} eg, 
st evil this country has to strive wi 
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dertake all work that can 
of hand and back ; for wa: 
potatoes. He needs only ¢ for condiment; he 
loc to his mind in any pighutch or dog-hutch, 
roosts in outhouses; and wears a suit of tatters, the 

















getting of and on of which is said to be a diffienlt 
operation, transacted only in festivals and the high. 
tides of the czlendar. The Saxon man if he cannot 


work on these terins, finds no work ; the uncivilized 
| Trish nan, ni not by his strength but by the opposite of 
| strength, drives out the Saxon native, takes 
sion in his room. * * This soil of Britain, these 
con men have cleared it, made it arable, fertile, 
land a home for them; they and their fathers have 
one that. Under the sky there exists no force of 
men who with arms in vheir hands could drive them 
out of it; all force ef men with arms these Saxons 
would scize, in their grim way, and fling (licaven’s 
j their own Sax on humour aiding tl hem) 
shold, a force ‘of men 

norance, 
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and nakedness; 
by invisible magie 


and hide themselves 


armed only with rags, 
and the Saxon ewners, paralysed | 
of paper formula, have to fly far, ¢ 
in Transatlantic forests.” 

This is, eminently, both eloquent and j just. 
fter all, though, we are not quite sure that it 
contains more than a partial truth. Irish un- 
skilled labour has certainly a tendency to beat 
down English skilled labour, and drive it out of 
the market. But may this not be mainly pro- 
duced, or at least powerfully aided, by other 

causes less in sight? May it not be that a pres- 
sure from other sources compels the manufacturer 
to prefer cheap labour to — and may it not 
happen that, under a better system, not only 
would the best I abour be in d: femand, but that the 
inferior would be called in likewise, and edu- 
cated by practice? In the present state of things, 
| the intervention of the chean icidieum may not 
so much displace the dear Englishman, as work 
| capital, which would lie idle, if the manufacturer 
| had only the dearer labourer to depend upon. 

‘Lhe doubt is worth the trouble of elucidation. 
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sionately joins : Messiah T hom of C cil . 

himself shot for a new fifty-monar 

Bedlam. Fact holds his fustian- 

in Glasgow City. Fact carts his Petition ov 

don streets, begging the a you wor uk a sionply have the 

goodness to grant ‘age, and * the 
five points,’ by wi 

toms of teacl hin ¥ 4 

if such be the result of the laissex-fuire 

system, it is hi n time that it were abandoned. 

But we xahe te. sk our author, 3 aun 1 with him our 

readers also, whether tie laissez-faire system has 

been ever acted upon in England? si 


Surely 


law laissez-faire? Are protecting duties on | 


manufactures daissez-faire? Are our colonial 
laws for the regulation of commerce laissez-faire ? 
Was the adscription of the I: tbouring populations 
totheir parochial glebe, or the payment of wages 


out of the poor-rates laissez-faire ?—but enough: | 


never, in the memory of man, had the daissez- 
faire principle fair play in these a 

We have not spice to follow the a 
by step through his argument. We : 
fore, come at once to the main link, which 
has been dropped, in the chain of his reason- 
ing. He teaches that the one thing needful 
is, that the aristocracy of the land (meaning, we 
suppose, its true aristocracy, that of 
of intelligence) should combine to 
govern tue w orking classes, who are inca} 
guiding and governing themselves; and he ap 
pears to consider all debates on franchises 
the machinery of government, a 
lost labour. The aristocra ey are required to 
educate and to feed the masses, and to provide 
for the expatriation of supernumerarics. Is this 
not tantamount to the advice given to ch ildren 
to catch the birds by putting salt on their tail 
Mr. Carlyle, who com) 
of the French Revoluti 
Englishmen, must be aware t! 
all its long suite of ch: 
pre isely to dete ; 
: got toge cher Yr. 

iat the knights of 
and the chevaliers 
ties to be tru . 
the world unites in proving 
se ra a govern for exclusive interest 

dthat they wh ) hav e no necessii 

4 earn th i 
trouble to think | 
educated are for ever to 
voting for members of 
a vicious cirele, from wh! 
therto been discovered. 
few, and the few will tak 


thor step 
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le better than 
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a share in the government, even in order that 
their intellectual necessities may be prov ided for. 
Vicarious government has been tried for six thou- 
sand years, and found wanting. ‘The theory of 
self-covernment is not therefore to be fillipped off 
with a sarcasm or a sneer. ‘The dignus vindice 
nodus is to discover some practical middle term 
between exclusive property qualification and 
exclusive educational qualification, which will 
work through our present transition state, and 
eventually give labour its full legitins: rate — 
ence on the legislature, without passing throug] 

a preparatory anarchy: but from this desirab le 
end Mr. Carlyle’s reascnings seem to lead us a 
world astray. ‘The general truth is not indeed 
passed over by the author : on the contrary, he 
expressly states, — 

“Whatsoever Aristocracy és still a corporation of 
the Best, is safe from ali peril, and the land it rules 
is a safe and blessed land. W “wontons er Aristocracy 
does not even attempt to he that, but only to wear 
the clothes of that, is not safe ; r is the land it 
Tules in safe! For this now is our s1d lot, that we 
must find a real Aristocracy, that an apparent Aris- 
tocracy, how plausible seey melee become inadequate 
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the world will ¢ 

not by this class of men, 

One can pi ‘edict, without gift of pro- 

2 ieey, that the era of routine is nearly ended, Wis- 

d nd faculty alone, faithful, valiant, ever-zealous, 

not pleasant but painful, continual etiort, will suttice. 

', the toil- 

v¢ multitudes of this perplexed, over-crowded Eu- 

rp ‘*, must and will find governors. * Laisse j 
‘them todo! The thing th ey Wi 

ightful to think of! It h 
ht of the whole earth, in the 
it need to be done a second time 2 


One way or r other, tbsolutely 


tis admission (adopted, by the bye, from 
nala of the day) is at dir eet warfare with 
Satie v's notion that “the state-of- England 
‘stion’ "js distinet from the ques stion of sufirage, 
and with th 1¢ all-importance of his own remedies 
:tion and emigration : and yet he has the 
Y sntele for a ight judgment in his mind, 
on the sudject of education we find the follow- 
inent query :— 
hy low tem ich religion ?°}—By pl 
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why not apply to J: 
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hat is the meanin: arcasm, if 
at they w ho have the disposition of thi 


1¢ best and the y 


, or will not pay the price of obtaining 

? It is vain and idle, worse, to stop at 

1¢ thing g required, and to pass over the more 
question—Iiow is that thing to be 
obtaine d ? 

The truth, the whole truth of Mr. Carlyle’s 
doctrine, is this: —All classes and all conditions 
of Englishmen are out of their proper place. 
‘The ancient institutions of the country are worn 
out, and insufficient to its new necc 
morals and the habits ef the nation have broken 
cown under new siapiledd combinations and 
their moral consequences, and there is neither 
the knowledge nor ‘the energy necessary to meet 
the emergency. We can neither go on with the 
old state of things, nor build up for ourselves a 
new one more adequate to our necessities. ‘The 
most plenary representation would, under exist- 
ing circumstances, be that which reflected the 
thoughtlessness, the ignorance, and the apathy of 
the people; and, in such a state, the education of 
events is that which most probably will be called 
into play. Suilering and calamity alone will 
awaken and illuminate ; too happy, if its teach- 
ings are sufliciently opportune to avert the last 
of national misfortunes. 

These are the legitimate conclusions to be 
drawn from Mir. Carly le’s premises; but they are 
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or undreamed of in his philosophy. Whether 
they contain the sum of all that is to be said of 
the subject, and whether’ they be philosophy or 
madness, it is not for us, as literary journalists, 
to decide. It is enough for us to poi nt out the 


defects which detract m the author's argu- 


ment, and leave the physical foree men among the 


Chartists, and the physical force men of the high- 
pressure restriction party in the country, to settle 
their disputes on some more appropriate arena. 
In the meantime, we recommend the work, such 
as it is, to the perusal of all who feel an honest 
interest in the welfare of Old England, and are 


| capable of independent reasoning on the facts 


which it lays before them. 





Ilungary and Transylvania, with Remarks on 
Condition, Social, Political, and Econo- 
By John Paget, Esq. 2 vols. Murray. 


their 
mical, 
Mr. Paget is obviously one of those happy and 
active persons who are in love with foreign travel 
and ady enture, an id his present subject has special 


| attractions for him. Without much pretence, he 


describes good-humouredly, thinks soundly, and 
speaks out freely. Moreover, he has cloth od and 
sorated his thoughts and de scriptions with that 
‘y of typorr aphy and vignette embellish- 
ments, which will make his volumes attractive in 
drawing-room, as well as to those who in- 
t themsc with foreign manners, institu- 
ions, and politi es. We are disposed, too, in 
natters of Hungarian politics and policy, to 
‘ious and well-instructed— 
for the best of all possible reasons—that he refers 
for testimony to the truth of his statements to 
the Atheneum, (Men. 525, 524, 525; art. ‘Acts 
of the Dict of Presburg.’) 
t was in June 1 -aeet shook 
ienna = fir is feet;” from 
ve infer, ‘is anaturalized 
‘ ast so far as recards his senti- 
nents and feei and these, the opening words 
‘his tour, introduce us naturally to a note taken 
he Dict of Presburg, to which city he first 
bent his way :-— 
*T think [ may say without except ion, that of the 
n wl {met at | ere was not 
us in politics. 
however, in the pre- 
ind the position of 


o) 


young 


‘There are many pe ‘culiaritie 
sent circum ces of Hung 
the nobles, to which class oung men belong, 
rhich render their liber ne respects, very 
ent from ours. W ut any very accurate 

lee of the political o rcial position 

their own country or of that of their 
neighbours, they are fully persuaded that Austria 
is at the root of all the evils they suffer, and they 
consequently regard that power with fear and hatred. 
No radical in England can inveigh more violently 
against taxation than do the liberals of Tungary ; 
but they mix up their invective so strangely with 
the privileges of nobility, that it would be difficult to 
recognize anything like the same principle in their 
opposition to it. In fact they do not distinguish 
very clearly between the words right and privilege. 
It is difficult even for the strongest conviction to 
overcome the habits and feelings of early education, 
I am sure these gentlemen are anxious for the 
freedom and education ef the peasantry, and yet 
it ofien appeared to us that they spoke of them, and 
them, as though they belonged to a different 
ass of creation from themselves; in short, all ot 
hem are reformers, but many of them seem emi- 
nently impractical in their ideas of reform. Not 
that I saw anything of that revolutionary spirit 
at which Austria seems so terribly alarmed, and 
which German strangers often attribute to the Hun- 
garians, because they talk loudly and openly of mat- 
ters which their neizhbours dare not even whisper ; 
on the contrary, I believe there is among them a 
stronger feeling of loyalty to their king, and love 
for their institutions as they are, than is to be 
found in almost any other part of Europe. Among 
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the more noisy, a tone of moderation prevails, which 
argues well for the future.” 

The young men generally, Mr. Paget tells us, 
are good linguists: equal, in classical attain- 
ments, to our own youth, and superior to them 
in one important branch of knowledge, inasmuch 
as “the Corpus Juris forms an essential part of 
every Hungarian gentleman’s education.” 

Mr. Paget then describes pleasantly the en- 
virons of Presburg, and the amusements of the 

ople, and a session of the Diet. But we must 
hate the city for a travelling sketch or two :— 

“For the matter of speed, you get on by post at 
about the rate of five miles an hour, with strong 
large horses, and post-boys wearing huge cocked hats, 
each with a plume of feathers worthy a field-marshal, 
and a red coat with purple facings. But if ever the 
reader should have occasion to go from Vienna to 
Pest, and is an amateur of driving, I recommend 
him to what is called the bauern post, that is, ifsteam- 
boats and railroads have not, ere this, entirely destroy- 
ed it. The peasants between the frontiers of Hun- 
gary and Pest, on the great high road from Vienna, 
combined to supply relays of horses at a cheaper rate 
and better than the royal post; and though at first 
opposed by Government, they eventually succeeded 
so well that at present the whole line is supplied 
by them almost exclusively. The pace at which 
these men with their four small horses take on a light 
Vienna carriage is something wonderful, especially 
when the length of some of their stages is con- 
sidered. The last stage cannot be less than forty 
miles from Pest, and with a short pause of about 
a quarter of an hour to water, they do it, for the 
most part at full gallop, and with the same horses, 
in four hours. It is glorious to see the wild-looking 
driver, his long black hair floating in the wind, as he 
turns round to ask your admiration when his four 
little clean-boned nags are rattling over hill and 
hollow ina style which for the first time since he 
left home shakes an Englishman’s blood into quicker 
circulation.” 

The destination of Mr. Paget, on leaving Pres- 
burg, was the Neusiedler Lake, supposed to 
have been the one which the Emperor Galerius 
drained into the Danube, and which has been 
allowed to re-form, by the destruction of the 
Roman works. Not far from the Lake is Eisen- 
stadt, with its palace of the Eszterhazy family ; 
the superb gardens and hothouses of which out- 
vie even the Earl of Shrewsbury’s far-famed 
conservatories at Alton Towers. Three other 
palaces, of equal grandeur, belonging to the same 
magnifico, are within a few miles of the spot. It 
was the Eszterhazy, and not the Eisenstadt palace, 
(as generally believed,) at which, according to Mr. 
Paget, Haydn sojourned, and was the birthplace of 
his earlier compositions. A household composer 
would seem, indeed, a necessary part of an esta- 
blishment so extensive and magnificent. A page 
or two further, we find an authentication of the 
newspaper anecdote,—“ that Prince Eszterhazy 
had astonished one of our great agriculturists, 
who had shown him his flock of two thousand 
sheep, and asked him, with pride, if he could show 
as many, by telling him that he had more shep- 
herds than the other sheep.” Forchtenstein, 
another older palace of the Eszterhazy family, on 
the frontiers of Austria, a few miles from Eisen- 
stadt, is appropriated to a purpose akin to the 
spirit of the feudal times in which it was built— 
namely, the imprisonment of the prince's pea- 
santry, over whom “he still retains the right of 
life and death.” 

This is all very brilliant, doubtless: an im- 
posing show of wealth and authority, consorting 
well with that historical court-suit glittering with 
diamonds, the last public appearance of which, 
if we mistake not, was in the ambassador’s box, 
at our Queen’s coronation. But, though our 
imaginations be not wholly callous to sueh East- 
ern splendours, there is something infinitely 
worthier of contemplation in the achievements 


and triumphs of another Hungarian magnate, of 


| whom Mr. Paget writes with pardonable enthu- 
| siasm,—we mean, of course, Count Széchenyi. 
| Though we must refer the reader to the work 
| before us, for a particular account of the measures 
| for the improvement of his country, and the en- 
| lightenment of his countrymen, taken by this 
patriotic nobleman, we may notice a few of the 
principal points to which his exertions have been 
directed. Among them are the restoration of 
the Hungarian language. Count Széchenyi, to 
quote Mr. Paget, “ aware how influential a prin- 
ciple the spirit of nationality is in the regenera- 
tion of a country,” proposed to the Diet the 
establishment of a Society for the cultivation and 
maintenance of the national language; and, on 
being met by the usual objection of want of 
funds, contributed, at once, one year’s income— 
6,0001.—to the object; a munificence which 
could not fail to excite emulation, and attain 
the end proposed. Further, to work out his 
plan, he turned author as well as patron, and 
furnished his countrymen with essays bearing on 
their national deficiencies, and the means of 
remedying them: and, not content with attend- 
ing to what is merely useful, he also endeavoured 
to revive and encourage the national drama. 
More direct and practical measures of ameliora- 
| tion and advancement than these are owing to 
| his exertions: bridges have been built, roads 
made at his instance, and often under his own per- 
| sonal superintendence: attention to the breeding 
| of horses has become an object of interest through 
| his means; but, most important of all, having 
| been nominated sole commissioner for improving 
the navigation of the Lower Danube, it is mainly 
owing to his exertions that the “‘schoolmaster’s” 
Great Engine, as steam may be truly called, has 
been set to work to quicken traffic, and civiliza- 
tion, and reciprocal intercourse. After having 
graphically contrasted the inconveniences of a 
voyage down the Danube in the old “ehlhammer, 
—which, says Mr. Paget, “was as singular a 
malformation of planks and poles as was ever 
put together, and which a Norfolk coaster would 
have taken for a sheep-pen,’’—with the comforts 
of a steam-boat, our tourist thus concludes the 
notes of his voyage to Budar Pest :— 





“Among some half-dozen persons who seemed 
privileged to come on board without waiting the 
conclusion of the preliminary arrangements, our at- 
tention was immediately directed towards one in 
particular, by the deference paid him both by the 
passengers and crew, and the respect with which 
every one seemed to regard him. He was a short 
and rather dark-complexioned man, with a singu- 
larly bright eye, and dressed in a style so com- 
pletely English, that, but for the moustache, I 
should have supposed him a countryman. Every 
eye was on him, every one was anxious to greet him 
as he passed ; while his own composed features and 
compressed mouth told he was a man who knew that 
he was observed, and had to act a conspicuous part 
in the drama of life. It was the Count Széchenyi, 
who had come to inquire of the captain how he had 
got over the sand-hanks, and what was the actual state 
of the navigation.” 


The apposition of this pair of sketches of the 
grandee as he was, and the nobleman as he 
ought to be—neither uncalled for, nor without 
significance—has interrupted our orderly pro- 
gress through Mr. Paget’s book; which, indeed, 
is too full of matter to permit of our touching 


on all its points of interest. ‘Those who love the 
wild and striking historical legends with which 
the pages of Mathias Corvinus teem, will find 
them here; and sometimes—as in the case of 
the demoniac Elizabeth Bathori—the scene of 
the tragedy brought before them, by Mr. Hering’s 
clever sketches. Similarly assisted, too, Mr. 
Paget shows us the Haiduk of the post station, 
with his long stati—the courier and travelling 
| servant, and the wandering Zigdny, or gipsy, 
one and the same character all the world over; a 








little given to cheating and stealing, subtle in the 
mending of kettles, unrivalled in the arts of per- 
sonification, and gifted with that wild spirit of 
melody, which we have often fancied the in- 
separable heritage of all, save the mere savages 

who are brought into daily communion with 
nature in the course of an out-of-door life. Then 
we have peasants of all shapes, sizes, costumes 

and conditions; some like the serfs described 
Vol. I. chap. 9, (the name of their habitat being 
left a blank,) who enjoy so large a portion of the 
good things of existence, in their “row of white- 
washed cottages, shaded with acacias and wal- 
nuts,” that we wonder not that Mr. Paget's 
objection to compelled servitude was for a mo- 
ment shaken. Others, again—and these the 
larger number—depicted as proving those hard- 
ships which make slavery indeed a bitter draught. 
We areshowntoo,and withaconsiderate sympathy 
which we greatly like, that Pariah figure which 
forms so strange and unvarying an object in every 
European group—the Jew. 

“ At the station next Tyerhova, one of the tribe of 
Israel came up and asked us if we would like to see 
some curious rocks, only a quarter of an hour from 
the village. As we followed him to the spot, he 
asked those questions, as to where we came from, 
what we were doing, and whither we were going, so 
common in most countries except our own, where 
they are avoided, as though every one was doing 
something of which he was ashamed, and which 
he desired to conceal. On hearing that we were 
English, he asked very earnestly if one Walter 
Scott was yet living, and expressed the greatest regret 
when he learnt his death. Surprised at such a sen- 
timent from such a man, and suspecting some mis. 
take, I inquired what he knew of Scott, when he 
pulled from his pocket a well-thumbed German 
translation of Ivanhoe,—the very romance of perse- 
cuted Judaism,—and assured me he had read that 
and many others of his works with great pleasure.” 

This anecdote shall lead us on to a wider 
sketch by our author, which is a fair and not 
unfavourable specimen of his manner :— 

“Tt is melancholy to see the degraded state to 
which this people are reduced ; nothing can be more 
wretchedly humble than the salutation of the Arva 
Jew, nothing can more eloquently proclaim how 
necessary freedom is to the ennoblement of man. I 
knox. not why, but everywhere the mass of the Jews 
appears filthy and poor. * * In Hungary, the greater 
part of the trade is carried on by means of Jews, who 
from their command of ready money in a country 
where that commodity is scarce, enjoy peculiar faci- 
lities. The Jew early in spring makes his tour round 
the country, and bargains beforehand with the gentry 
for their wool, their wine, their corn, or whatever 
other produce they may have to dispose of. The 
temptation of a part, or sometimes the whole, of the 
cash down, to men who are ever ready to anticipate 
their incomes, generally assures the Jew an advan- 
tageous bargain. It does occasionally happen that 
the biter is bit, that the noble cheats the Jew—either 
in refusing to hold to his bargain, or by fulfilling it 
unfairly, both of which the peculiar state of the 
Hungarian law allows him to do, with a great chance 
at least of impunity. I have heard of a case in 
which the Jew, after waiting some time for the ar- 
rival of a quantity of corn for which he hag bargained 
some months before, received the intelligence that 
the noble had determined not to sell for less than 
double the sum agreed on, as the current price had 
increased so much since his agreement was made, 
bui in consideration of his disappointment the He- 
brew was considerately offered the first refusal at the 
doubled price. Indignant at such impudent roguery, 
the Jew, forgetting for once his prudence, reproached 
the noble in no measured terms, and it was thought 
very fortunate that he escaped without corporal as 
well as pecuniary damage. Not very long since a 
Jew was beaten by a noble at Pest, because he com- 
plained somewhat loudly, that the wool which the 
other had sent him was in a dirty and unsaleable 
state. Let it not be supposed that these cases are 
common, they are very rare, and the persons guilty 
of them are marked with infamy. But such reports, 
carefully spread by the Jews to keep other dealers 
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out of the market, and the knowledge that the pri- 
yileges of the noble and the imperfect state of the 
laws render it extremely difficult to enforce the ful- 
filment of a contract, have frightened away respect- 
able merchants, and have conspired with other causes 
to deprive the Hungarians of the advantages which 
amore regular and direct commerce would confer. 
It would be as unjust to judge of the character of 
the English by the reports of fraudulent bankruptcy 
as of the Hungarians by these tales of the dis- 
honesty of some of their nobles. The Jews are also 
employed by the nobles as men of business, as tenants 
or middlemen, as distillers and as publicans. From 
their ability, knowledge of business, and extensive 
connexion, they are, when honest, invaluable in such 
situations; but they sometimes deceive the confi- 
dence reposed in them, and make away with large 
sums of money, which are conveyed to some of the 
tribe in Poland, or other countries, where it is im- 
possible for justice to extract a kreutzer, so close 
and secret is the connexion they maintain amongst 
each other. The Jew is no less active in profiting 
by the vices and necessities of the peasant than by 
those of the noble. As sure as he gains a settlement 
in a village, the peasantry become poor. Whenever 
the peasant is in want of money, whether from the 
occurrence of misfortune, or to make merry at his 
marriage feast, or to render due honour to his patron 
saint, the Jew is always ready to find it for him,—of 
course at exorbitant interest. All this the peasant has 
to repay with the next year’s crop, and that he 
willingly pledges, trusting to chance or his landlord’s 
kindness to support him during the winter. In this 
way the crop is often sold as soon as it is sown, and 
for the rest of the year the peasant finds himself 
bound hand and foot to his hard creditor. On this 
account I have known many gentlemen refuse to let 
a Jew live in their villages, and rather lend money 
to their peasants themselves where they saw the need 
of it, and allow them to pay it back in labour. The 
Jews enjoy the privilege of free worship in Hungary, 
on the payment of a yearly tax of 16,000/.—a dis- 
grace to Hungary as a free and*constitutional coun- 
try, from which it is to be hoped she will soon clear 
herself. But it ill becomes an Englishman to reproach 
another land for bigotry in this respect, while he 
sees the Jews still deprived of political rights in his 
own country.” 





Chance, as much as choice, has led us hitherto 
to “the bread,” rather than “the sack,” fur- 
nished by Mr. Paget. But, ere we close his first 
volume, and our first notice, we must offer the 
reader a taste of his lighter wares; and we know 
not that we can do better than take a picture of 
life at a Hungarian watering-place on the Balaton 
or Platten See, for the information of future 
summer tourists who may have exhausted all the 
more familiar baden and brunnen of Germany. 

“Fiired is a bathing-place which has come into 
vogue only within the last few years; and, except 
for the huge Horvéthischen Haus, and a few other 
less pretending buildings, it is yet as near a state of 
nature as the most romantic could desire. The Hor- 
vathischen Haus is a large hotel, or rather lodging- 
house, which has been built by Mr. Horvath, the 
owner of the place; and, except the rooms reserved 
for his family, is let out to visitors at a very moderate 
rate. We drove up directly to this hotel, and in- 
quired if we could be admitted ; but a very positive 
‘No!’ was returned by the porter, with the pleasant 
addition, ‘that he did not think there was a single 
room to be had in the whole place.” While a search 
was being made for rooms among the half dozen 
houses which constitute Fiired, all the idlers of the 
place began to collect round the carriage to stare at 
the Englishmen, whom our servant had not failed to 
announce the roofless strangers to be. At the same 
time, a number of very bright eyes were observed 
peeping through the jalousies of the hotel, tantalizing 
us with the desire to stay, as every refusal of our ap- 
plication for a resting-place made us fear we must 
return. The crowd of gentlemen grew every moment 
thicker; and as I have a particular dislike to being 
stared at, I began to return as uncivil looks as pos- 
sible to what I thought the ill-mannered curiosity of 
these people. But I was soon undeceived, for it 
appeared that they were only at a loss in what lan- 
guage to address us; and, before long, one of them 





came up, and, speaking to us in French, very politely 
offered his services to aid us in our difficulties. * * 
On looking round us in the morning, we found we 
were just on the reedy shore of the lake, which offers 
nothing but low hills on the other side: and, on this, 
not a tree or a rock, still less a grassy bank, to render 
it passable. At some little distance to the south, 
however, the peninsula of Tihany is a very striking 
and beautiful object; and the monastery and its 
church look well on the summit of the hill) H—— 
soon set off to see if he could get a sketch of it; and 
we determined not to leave without paying it a visit. 
The Balaton, or Platten See, extends for fifty miles, 
nearly north-east and south-west ; its breadth is no- 
where more than eight or nine miles, and in some 
places scarcely one; its medium depth is about six 
fathoms. Nearly opposite Fiired it opens into the 
river Sio, which communicates with the Danube, 
but is not navigable. It is difficult for an English- 
man to imagine a fine inland lake of this kind, totally 
useless for the purposes of commerce or pleasure. I 
believe there is not a single trading barge, and cer- 
tainly not one sailing-boat on the whole lake! There 
never was a people who had less natural disposition 
to navigate than the Hungarians. Their rivers and 
lakes seem to be of more use to them when frozen 
than when fluid; for, on observing toa gentleman of 
this neighbourhood how extraordinary it was that 
they did not use the lake as a means of communica- 
tion, ‘Oh!’ he exclaimed, * we do in winter ; we drive 
from one end to the other of it, as if it were a road,’ 
The supply of fish from the Balaton seems almost 
without a limit, and is very various in kind. A 
great part of it is sent to the markets of Pest, and 
Vienna. The fogas (Perca lucioperca) is said to be 
found only in the Balaton, and its peculiar structure 
has rendered it well-known to the learned. The de- 
licacy of its flavour, and the firmness of its texture, 
constitute it perhaps the best fresh-water fish in Eu- 
rope. The craw-fish of the Balaton, which in size 
is more like a small lobster than the poor little 
things which our brooks produce, is equally sought 
after as a delicacy by the gourmand. Our dinner 
was as good and gay as the well-known hospitality 
and good-humour of the host could make it. As 
usual in Hungary, it was at two o'clock ; and as 
usual, also, profuse in quantity, and excellent in 
quality. The ceremony of bowing, and among rela- 
tions of kissing, on retiring to the drawing-room, was 
a novelty to us, of which we could not well understand 
the rationale. I imagine it must be the substitute 
for the Turkish ‘ May your food be healthy to you!” 
I believe it is common in many parts of Germany ; 
for I remember seeing a whole party of gentlemen 
kiss each other after a dinner party in Berlin, to my 
no small horror. By the bye, kissing among men is 
almost as rare in Hungary as with us. We separated 
at an early hour, and were invited to return at five 
o'clock and join a re-union of all the most distin- 
guished persons at Fiired in Mr. Horvath’s drawing- 
room. Soon after the hour appointed, we found a 
party of sixty or seventy persons assembled, among 
whom there was certainly a greater number of pretty 
women than I ever saw in any other society of the 
same extent.” 

One more trait—a whimsical illustration of the 
workings of national independence—and we have 
done :— 

“Every little cottage in Pistjan is distinguished by 
a sign over the door. Some of them are droll enough, 
but not more so than the reason our Cicerone as- 
signed for their presence,—* That is because Hun- 
gary is a free country,’ said he, ‘and won't allow the 
Emperor to number the houses; so the visiters, in- 
stead of saying “I live at No. 10, or No. 20,” say “I 
live at the Blue Hussar, or the Golden Duck.” Oh! 
that would have been a terrible thing if Kaiser 
Joseph had numbered the houses, as in Austria.’ It 
was not till some time after, that I received an ex- 
planation of this constitutional privilege. Joseph, it 
appeared, as the groundwork of lis reforms, required 
the destruction of the municipal constitution of the 
Hungarian counties, and their re-organization on an 
entirely new principle; for while they remained 
self-governed, he found it impossible to carry out 
his police and taxation systems. The numbering of 
the houses was one step towards this end ; and the 
people, with a pcople’s instinet, seized on the out- 
ward sign of subjection presented to their eyes, and 





resisted it without being aware of its own innocence 
or the dangers it concealed.” 

The valley of the Waag—the mines of Schen- 
mitz—the baths of Stracs—and towns, caverns, 
ruins, and prospects, have, perforce, been left 
untouched by us, and still we have not opened, 
for extract or allusion, the second volume. As we 
have gone on so far in good humour with Mr. 
Paget, we shall not be thought carping critics, if 
we say, on parting, that we like him best when 
he makes the fewest attempts at picturesque and 
smart writing. 








The Letter Bag of the Great Western ; or Life 
in a Steamer. By the Author of ‘ The Sayings 
and Doings of Samuel Slick.’ Bentley. 


WE are compelled, on this occasion, to let Sam 
Slick have all the talk to himself, for his book 
is so full of excellent readable and extractable 
matter, that we cannot spare room even for a 
running commentary. ‘The Letter Bag, indeed, 
is infinite in its variety, like the company as- 
sembled on board the Great Western—itself a 
microcosm, or epitome of the great globe and 
all which it inherit; the same hopes, fears, 
passions, and prejudices prevailing there, as is 
manifestly and pleasantly apparent in the Corre- 
spondence before us. The work opens capitally: 
the Dedication to Lord John Russell is full of 
quaint humour, and contains matter in jest well 
worth serious consideration. Sam anticipates the 
question, why his Lordship has been so honoured: 
“ Your Lordship is a colonial minister, and I am 
a colonial author; the connexion between us, there- 
fore, in this relation, is so natural, that this work has 
not only a claim to your protection, but a right to 
your support. All the world will say that it is in 
vain for the Whig ministry to make protestations of 
regard for the colonies, when the author of that 
lively work, ‘ The Letter Bag of the Great Western,’ 
remains in obscurity in Nova Scotia, languishing for 
want of timely patronage. * * I have inscribed it to 
you, therefore, not for the purpose of paying a com- 
pliment to your Lordship, but that you may have 
an opportunity of paying a very substantial compli- 
ment to me. Like an Eastern present, it is expected 
that it should be acknowledged by one of still greater 
value ; and in order that there may be no mistake, I 
beg your Lordship to understand distinctly that its 
merits are very great, and that the return should be 
one suitable for your Lordship to give and me to re- 
ceive, and not such a one (as the Canadian rebels said 
to Lord Durham) ‘as shall be unworthy of us both,’” 
Sam objects that, though in England at the 
time of the Coronation, when honours, promotion, 
medals, ribbons, and royal favours were showered 
abroad on all sides, none chanced to fall on him, 
or any other colonists. 
“Tn your humid climate it never rains but it pours; 
but in the colonies, as in Egypt, it never rains at all. 
“ven the dew is wanting.—What is the necessary 
qualification for advancement? Is it talent and in- 
dustry? Try the paces and bottom of the colonists, 
my Lord, and you will find they are not wanting. 
Is it hambug? There are some most accomplished 
and precious humbugs in all the provinces, men who 
would do credit to any government, and understand 
every popular pulsation, and can accelerate or retard 
its motion at will. Is it agitation’ The state of 
Canada shows how successful we are in the exercise 
of that laudable vocation. Is it maintaining the 
honour of the national flag? The most brilliant 
naval achievement of the American war, the first that 
occurred after a series of defeats, and the last of the 
same gallant style, was the act of « colonist, and the 
Chesapeake was conducted into the harbour of Ha- 
lifax by a native of the town. Has he ever been 
rewarded by any of those special marks of favour 
that distinguish those peculiarly happy men, the sons 
of the freemen of a little English corporation? We 
afford a wide field for the patronage of our more for- 
tunate brethren at home, and governors, admirals, 
commissioners, and secretaries, are first promoted 
over us, and then rewarded with further promotion 
for the meritorious endurance of a five years’ exile 
among the barbarians.” 
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There is wholesome truth in this; but we must 
remind the writer, or the reader, that these ob- 
jections have no special application to the Whigs: 
the capture of the Chesapeake took place, we 
opine, ‘a leetle” before either Lord Normanby 
or Lord John Russell presided over the Colonial 
Office. Sam now solicits the latter to— 

“ Open the gates, and let down the bars, and per- 
mit us to crop some of our own pustures, that good 
food may thicken our fleeces, and cover our ribs, for 
the moaning and bleating of the flock as they stretch 
their heads over the fence that excludes them, and 
regard with longing looks the rich herbage, is very 
touching, I assure you. It does not become me, my 
Lord, to say what I do expect for myself; but if the 
office of distributor of honours and promotions among 
colonists is vacant, as there are no duties to perform 
and the place is a sinecure, it would suit me uncom- 
monly well.” 

The Preface is the worst part of the book,—it 
is a mere string of indifferent puns: but the reply 
to the question, how these letters came into his 
possession, is worth quoting :— 

“T regret that I do not feel myself authorized, 
even in my own justification, to satisfy the curious 
reader, and that the only reply I can give at present 
is—Ask Spring Rice. * “* To the American reader 
it may be not altogether unnecessary to state that 
* Spring Rice, like many other words and terms, has 
a different meaning on cifferent sides of the Atlantic. 
In America it signifies a small grain, raised in low 
land amid much irrigation ; in Ireland a small man 
reared in bogey land amid great irritation, and the 
name of * Paddy’ is common to both.” 

We come now to the Letters—and rare fun 
there is in them. Our first extract shall be from 
the Journal of an Actress, done to the life :— 

“ Every actress that visits America, plays her part 
in a journal; why shouldn't poor little me? How 
I loathe that word actress! it is heartless, made up, 
artificial, imitative, a thing without a soul ; but such 
is life. We call a fool a natural; the more fools we 
for doing so. My journal shall at least be mine own, 
and not the utterance of the thoughts of others. 

* Bonnetted—bandboxed—packed up—and pack- 
ed off. * * We passed the site of the intended aerial 
bridge—a bold conception—too bold and too grand 
ever tohave sprung from the muddy heads of the cranes 
and bitterns of Bristol. A rope waved gracefully 
across the yawning chasm, so slender and so small, 
as to resemble the silken thread of the spider, who is 
the first and best of nature’s architects and bridge- 
builders. It was almost an ideal line, it was so tiny. 
It would have passed for a mathematical one, if it 
had been straight, it was so imaginary ; but slight as 
it was, it afforded a secure support for a basket con- 
taining two passengers, who were thus conveyed, with 
the rapidity of birds, from one of the precipitous 
banks to the other. It was Ariel and his companion 
descending on a sunbeam, It was a pretty idea, and 
I couldn’t help saying so when an American observed, 
§I once hailed a steam-boat on the Mississippi, and 
asked the usual question, * Where are you from ?* to 
which the skipper replied, ‘ From heaven!’ * How 
did you come from there?’ ‘I greased the seat of 
my trousers, and slid down ona rainbow!’ What 
a barbarian! I cried with vexation ; it dashed away, 
at one rude blow, all the creations of my fancy. 
How I hate those republicans, they are so gross, so 
unimaginative, so barbarous. * * 

“Bedded all day. Rose in the evening—petti- 
coated, shawled, gloved, and went and took a last 
look on dear Old England, the land of £ the brave 
and free.” O that word last!—the Jast look, last 
sigh, last farewell! how it sinks into the heart; how 
it speaks of death, of disembodied spirits, of the 
yawning grave! It ‘lets down the strings,’ it untunes 
the mind. Iwas mourning over it to my brother; 
I was comparing notes with him, getting at his sen- 
sations on that dreadful word § last,’ when that odious 
American broke in, unasked, with his ‘ scntiment.’ 
Yes, ‘ female,’ said he, beast that he is; why did he 
not say ‘she one’ at once? It is more animal-like, 
more brutified even than his expression—‘ Yes, 
female ; I say damn the last, too, as the shoemaker 
did, when he tried to straighten himself up, after 
having worked upon it all day.” I thought of dear 
Lord B. How he would have expired, exhaled, 


evaporated at such an illustration ; and then I sighed 
that I had seen him, too, for the last time. * * 

“ Wrote journal, mended a pair of silk stockings, 
hemmed a pocket-handkerchief, night-capped, and 
went to bed—to dream, to idealise, to build aerial 
castles, to get the hysterics, and to sleep. 

“Altered my petticoats, added two inches for 
Boston Puritans, and the Philadelphia Quakers; 
took off two for the fashionables of New York, three 
for Baltimore, and made kilts of them for New 
Orleans, * #* 

* Pottered on deck all day with General T, and 
my brother. The former talked of the Prairies till 
I dreamed all night of the fat bulls of Bashan, and 
the buffaloes of the plain. * * 

“ How this glorious steamer wallops and gallops, 
and flounders along! She goes it like mad. Its 
motion is unlike that of any living thing I know— 
puffing like a porpoise, breasting the waves like a 
sea-horse, and at times skimming the surface like a 
bird. It possesses the joint powers of the tenants of 
the air, land, and water, and is superior to them all. 
-e--At night we had a glorious, splendent, silvery 
moon, * * Which is the best, the inflammatory sun 
or the chilly moon? Midway, perhaps, ‘in medio 
tutissimus ibis,’ as dear Lord B. used to say, when- 
ever he threaded my needle for me. I will potter 
with General T. about it. Ile looks moon-struck 
himself. Tea’d, suppered, champagned, tidied my- 
self for bed, and I fear—snored.” 

This is almost as good as the original. The 
next letter is from Cato Mignionette, the black 
steward, to his friend “ Mr. Labender,” and ad- 
mirable fooling it is :— 

“Since I ab de pleasure to see you on board de 
Lady Jackson liner, I leave de line myself, and now 
is on board de Great Western steamboat, ob which I 
ab de command. You ab seen fourth July day, 
Mr. Labender, well he no touch to if, and you ab 
see de Great New York mob to pull down colored 
people’s houses, well dat not noting to it needer, and 
you ab see de great fire, well de croud dere not fit to 
hold a candle to it,oh you neber! but I tell you 
more by and by. We ab one hunder and ten pas- 


they do. First I ab all English; well, de English 
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too eavy heeled for servants, so I jist discharge em 
all—I wouldn’t ab dem if dey work for neting, de 
great good for noting lubbers, and I’ve colored people 
in dere plaice. 
trash of whites, but still dey no please me, for I 
neber like to see the grass grow under de feet of de 
waiters, and dere is too many for me to look after 
all alone myself. De captain he man-o’-war buckra, 
and dey is all cussed stiff, and most too big men for 
dere breeches, and when he walky de deck, he only 
see de stars and de sun, he no see de ship and de 
passenger, but leab all to me, which give me an ever- 
lastin’ sight of trouble. He ought to come and help 
me at de bar his self, so he had ought, but he too 
proud for dat, and so is all dem what has de swab 
on de shoulder, and proper hard bargain de queen 
hab of some of dem too, I tell you, Mr. Labender. 
By Golly but I most wore out, and dat is de truth. 
Steward here, and steward dere, and steward ebery 
where; well I say Coming, sir, but I takes care neber 
to come to none at all; and when dey is tired of 
calling, dey come ob dem selves to me, and find out 
to de last it would be ebery bit as good for em to 
hab come at fust and sabe dere wind to cool dere soup 
wid. But I makes sception of de ladies, de dere 
critturs I do lub em, and likes to tend on em, dey is 
so helpless, poor tings! But one ting I must say, 
and dat is, de white ladies do lub werry stif grog, 
werry stif indeed, Mr. Labender, you ab no notion 
of it no more dena child. Steward, a leetle, werry 
leetle week brandy and water, but mind and let him 
be werry weak. Yes, ma‘am I say, and away I goes 
tomixit. Poor leetle tings! I knows werry well what 
werry weak means—it means half and half, jist as [ 
likes him myself. Well, when I takes it to de lady, 








'she make a face like de cabbage leaf, all puckery, 
| puckery, wrinckely, wrinckely, and arter eber so 

leetle of a swig at it, she gives him back again to me. 
| Oh steward, she says, how could you! dat is too 





senger, big and leetle, and some big ones the is too, | 
which more dan one steward can provide for ginteely, | 
and my servants do give me werry great trouble, so | 


werry stupid, werry sarcy, and lazy as de debil, you | 
can’t beat nothing into dere tick heads; and dey is | : , 
| at them when he speaks to me, for they seem to see 
| throsgh mine into my heart, and read all that is 
| there. 
Dey werry much more better dan de | l 
do not went him to know, what I should be ashamed 
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strong, put in a little drop more water, dat is a good 
steward. Well, 1 knows what dat means too, so I 
goes back and puts in one glass brandy more, and 
two lumps of de sugar more, and stir him up well wid 
de spoon, and gib him a little nutmeg for de flavour, 
Try dat, marm, I say, see how you like him, I most 
fear he too weak now. No, steward, she say, and 
she smile wery sweet, de little dere, dat will do 
werry well, dat just right now—always take care to 
mix my brandy and water weak, for I isn’t used to 
him strong, and he gets into my head. Yes, marm, 
I say, now I knows your gage, I fit you exacaly to a 
T,marm. De dere leetle critturs, de grog he do 
warm em hearts and brighten de eye, and make em 
werry good-natured.” 

We must pass Captain Haltfront’s letter, and 
the Midshipman’s too—though not without re- 
gret; for he pokes some fun at the philosophizing 
cockney and the nervous lady; and content 
ourselves with a chop at the love letter of John 
Skinner, the butcher :— 

“ We have a great deal of company on board, con- 
sisting of two hundred men and women, two cows, 
ten pigs, besides fowls and Mulatto girls. One of 
these young women isn’t a bad looking heifer neither, 
she is constantly casting sheep’s-eyes at me, but I 
aint such a calf as she takes me to be, so don't be 
jealous, Mary. She thinks I don’t know she has a 
touch of the tar brush, so says she, ‘Mr. Skinner, the 
water is very bad, ain’t it?’ * Very,’ says I, ‘it’s 
keeping it in them nasty iron tanks, that makes it 
look so black and taste so foul.’ ‘Exactly, sir,’ says 
she, * the water has got so much iron in it, I dreadful 
afraid of lightening, it will make me so attractive.’ 
*You don’t need that,’ says I, ‘ Miss, your hone 
attractions is so great of themselves.’ * Oh,’ says she, 
*Mr. Skinner, how you do flatter, but really, it do 
afiect me dreadful, especially my memory, which is 
quite rusty, and then it colors my skin, and spoils 
my complexion. It comes thro’ the pores, and iron 
moulkls my very linnen, it do indeed.’ Wasn't that 
capital, Mary? a Mulatto wench swearing it was the 
iron made her face copper-colored!” 

The personal vanities and weaknesses of the 
fair Quakeress manifest themselves very natu- 
rally, when describing her fellow passengers :— 

“ Tler brother is a captain in the army, very tall, 
very polite, and very handsome. His eyes are un- 
commonly intelligent, and so bright, I cannot look 





There is nothing there, thee knowest, but 
what he or any one else might read, except that I 


to tell him, that I think him so handsome, so very 
handsome. . He swears sometimes, which is such a 
pity. I heard him say yesterday to another officer 
that is on board, * How lovely that quaker girl is! by 
G— she is the sweetest girl I ever saw! she is a per- 
fect beauty—what eyes, what a bust, what feet !’ and 
then he swore an oath I must not repeat, she was an 
angel. How shocking to be spoken of in such lan- 
guage of profane praise, by a man whose business is 
war, and who is familiar with swords and guns, and 
weapons of destruction!” 

The Brunswicker is a pleasant fellow, and his 
description of the late warlike preparations re- 
specting the disputed territory, is very near 
the truth. The Abolitionist is somewhat of a 
caricature—the Cadet, the Lawyer's Clerk, the 
Stoker, the Shareholder, the Servant in search of 
a “place,” we must pass. ‘The letter from “a 
Traveller, before he had travelled,” might have 
been written by one half our publishing travellers. 
The poor Frenchman has hardly a word—an 
English word—to throw to a dog, and is sadly 
bothered. 

“TI find,” he says, “de English tonge vary tuff, 
and I am hard to understand it. De meaning of de 
words is so scattared, it is not easy for to gadare dem, 
all at de same time to chuse dat wot fits de best to 
de right place. ere is ‘look out,’ which is to put 
out your head and to see; and ‘look out,’ which is 
to haul in your head and not for to see, just contraire. 
To-day steward took hold of de sky-light, and said, 
* Look out;’ well, I put up my head for to ‘look out,’ 
and he shut down de sash on it and gave mea cut 
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almost all over my face with pains of glass, and said, 


¢Dat is not de way to “look out,” you should have | 


0 


took your head in. 
We must now gather up a few of the Maxims 


of an Old Stager, as hints to altabout to embark | 


on a voyage :— 

“Call steward, inquire the number of your cabin; 
he will tell you No. 1, perkaps. Ah, very true, 
steward; here is half a sovereign to begin with ; 
don't forget itis No. 1. 
voyage, I shall not forget the end of it. 
does lose sight of No. 1, and you continue to be No. 


1 ever after;—best dish at dinner, by accident, is | 


always placed before you, best attendance behind you, 
and so on,—IJ always do this. 

“Ifyou are to have a chum, take a young one, 
and you can have your own way by breaking him 
yourself.—/ always do. 

“ “If the berths are over each ether, Ict the young 
fellow climb, and do you take the lowest one ; it is 
better he should break his neck than you.—I always 


0. 

“All the luggage not required for immediate use 
is marked ‘below.’ Don’t mark yours at all, and 
you have it all in your own cabin, where you know 
where to find it when you want it. It is not then 
squeezed to death by a hundred tons of trunks. If 
you have not room in your cabin for it all, hint to 
your young chum he has tvo much baggage, and 
some of it must go ‘ below.’—I always do. 

“Neyer speak to a child, or you can’t get clear of 
the nasty little lap-dog-thing ever afterwards.—/ 
never do, 

“ Always judge your fellow passengers to be the 
opposite of what they strive to appear to be. For 
justance, a military man is not quarrelsome, for no 
man doubts his courage 3 a snob is. A clergyman is 
not over strait-laced, for his piety is not questioned,— 
but a cheat is. A lawyer is not apt to be argumen- 
tative; but an actor is. A woman that is all smiles 
and graces is a vixen at heart; snakes fascinate. A 
stranger that is obsecuious, 
apparent cause, is treacherous ; 
are apt to bite and ser 
assumption is another; the latter 
ret the cold shoulder, for whoever 


cats that 
» is one thing, 
must always 
shows it is no 


purr 


gentleman; men never affect to be what they are, but 


what they are not. The only man who really is 
what he appears to be, is—a gentleman.—I always 
judge thus. 

“Keep no money in your pockets; when your 
clothes are brushed in the morning, it isapt—ahem— 
to fall out.—Jnerer do. , 

“At table sce what wine the Captsin drinks ; it 
is not the worst.—TJ always do. 

“ Never discuss religion or politics with those who 
hold opinions opposite to yours; they are s 
that heat in handling until they burn your fin; 
Never talk learnedly on topics you know, it m 
people afraid of you. Never talk on subjects you 
don’t know, it makes people despise you. Never 
argue, no man is worth the trouble of convincing ; 
and the better you reason, the more obstinate people 
become. Never pun on a man’s words, it is as bad 
as spitting in his face ; in short, whenever practicable, 
let others perform, and do you look on. A seat in 
the dress-circle is preferable to a part in the play.— 
This is my rule. 

“ Be always civil, and no one will wish to be rude 
to you; be ceremonious, and people cannot if they 
would. Impertinence seldom honours you with a visit 
without an invitation—at least—J always find it so. 

“Never play at cards. Some people know too 
little for vour temper, and others too much for your 
pocket.—J nerer do.” 

The American Citizen is another eapital fellow ; 
but we have some doubts whether the English 
public generally are sufficiently acquainted with, 
or sufliciently interested in American politics, to 
understand the humour of his letter. But with 
Mrs. Figg all our lady readers will sympathize— 
a!!, at least, who have ever been boxed up on 
board a steamer :— 

“Qur cabin has two boxes in it called births; tho 
cecffins would be nearer the thing, for you think more 
of your other end at sea a great deal. One of these 
is situated over the other like two shelves, and these 
two together make what they calla state-room. What 








This is the beginning of the | 
He never | 


and over civil without | 





| would they think at the real palace of such a state- 
| room as this—of just a closet and no more, for the 
queen and her mother to sleep in—and no dressing- 
room nor nothing—but you shall hearall. My birth 
is the uppermost one, and I have to climb up to it, 
putting one foot on the lower one, and the other 
|away out on the washhand-stand, which is a great 
stretch, and makes it very straining—then I lift one 
knee on the birth, and roll in sideways. This is 
very inconvenient to a woman of my size, and very 
dangerous, Last night I put my foot on Mrs. Brown's 
| face, as she laid asleep close to the edge of the lower 
| one,and nearly put out her eye ; and I have torn all 
the skin off my knees, and then I have a large black 
spot where I have been hurt, and my head is swelled. 
To dismount is another feat of horsemanship only 
| fit fora sailor. You can’t sit up for the floor over- 
head ; so you have to turn round, and roll your legs 
out first, and then hold on till you touch hottom 
somewhere, and then let yourself down upright. It 
is dreadful work, and not very decent for a delicate 
female, if the steward happens to come in when you 
are in the act this way. I don’t know 
hardest, to get in or get out a birth—both are the 
most difficultest things in the world, and I shall be 
glad when I am done with it. I am obligated to 
dress in bed afore [ leave it, and nobody that hasn‘t 
tried to put on their clothes lying down, can tell what 
atask it is. Lacing stays behind your back, and you 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 





which is | 





on your face nearly smothered in the bedclothes, and | 


feeling for the eyelet-hole with one hand, and trying 
to put the tag in with the other, while you are rolling 


Yesterday 
by mistake in the hurry, and never knew it till people 
laughed, and said the sea agreed with me, I had grown 
so fat: but putting on stockings is the werst, for 
there aint room to stoop forward ; so you have to 
bring your foot to you, and stretching out on your 
back, lift up your leg till you can reach it, and then 
drag iton. Corpulent people can’t do this so casy, 
Ican tell you. It always gives me the cramp, and 
takes away my breath, You would pity me, if you 
could conceive, John; but you can"t—no, } 
but a woman can tell what a female suffers being 
confined ina birth at sea.” 
Jim Trotter is own brother to Dick Pugsley, 
| but he must be allowed to pass, together with the 
Professor and Moses Levi; aud even Mary Pool, 


| superior to both of its predecessors. 
| tion to the metrical version of the modern poem, 
about from side to side, is no laughing matter. | 
fastened on the pillow to my bustle | 


begins they always kills; there is no hopes of having 
the good luck to lose a limb, as there is with coaches. 
You can’t pull them up as you can hosses; they 
harn’t got no sense, and it don’t stand to reason they 
can stop of themselves, or turn out. I never run over 
but one man all the time I was op the road, and 
that was his own fault, for he was deaf and didn't 
hear us in time; and one woman, and she ran the 
wrong way, though the lamps was lit, and it served 
her right for being so stupid. L’ve always observed 
women and pigs run the wrong way, it’s natural to 
them, and they hadn't ort to suffer them to run at 
large on the same roads with coaches; for they cum 
to be run over of themselves, and is very dangerous, 
frightning hgsses, and upsetting coaches, by getting 
under the wheels.” 

A letter from the author concludes this very 
pleasant volume; a volume which we recommend 
our readers to send for at once, for it will cheer 
their long winter evenings, and gladden their 
fireside. 





Frithiof’s Saga. ‘Translated from the original 
Swedish. By G.S. Stockholm, Bonnier; 
London, Black & Co. 

Tuts is the third appearance of Bishop Tegner’s 

Poem in an English dress: and if completeness, 

both in its details and embellishments, are taken 

into consideration, the present volume is far 

In addi- 


the author presents us with a prose transla- 
tion of the original ‘Saga of Frithiof the Bold’ 


| from the Icelandic; a great curiosity in its way, 


| the North. 


and well deserving the perusal of all such as have 
any enthusiasm for the fine old ocean-doings of 
The spirit of the original has been 
: . 7 
wonderfully caught and preserved, while Mother- 
well himself could secareely have found fault 
with the rude but spirit-stirring snatches of song 
which seem like echoes of the tempest din around, 
The translator has evidently approached his 
y opy 
task con amore, and, with the exception of cer- 
tain occasional iucgualities, which were perhaps 


| unavoidable when the extent of the work is taken 


though this touches our conscience; and the | 


Misdirected Letters and Emma Simpson—the 
wife of “a Settler who cannot settle’—and even 
the Loco-fico, and be content with a few philo- 
sophical reflections, by Jerry Drag; an old friend, 
Jerry; no doubt the reader will remember that 
he “druv"’ the Red Rover on the Liverpool line, 
the Highflyer on the Southampton, and the 
“ Markiss of Huntley” on the Bristol road; and 
was, at last, “druv” clean off himself, by “the 
rails.” 

“The pikes and coaches couldn’t stand it. The 
coaches was took off, the hesses was sold off, and 
there I was the third time off myself on the stones 
agin. <As long as there was any chance, I stood up 
under it like a man, for it aint a trifle makes me give 
in; but there is no chance, coaches is done in Eng 
land, and so is gentlemen, Sending to the station 
for parcels and paper isa different thing from having 
them dropt at the gate, and so they'll find when it’s 
too late. Mind what I telly, Jenny, the rails will do 
for the gents, only give em time for it, as well as for 
the coaches. That thief’s whistle of a car is no more 
to he compared to the musie of a guard’s horn, than 
chork is to cheese, it’s very low that, it always sets 
my teeth an edge, ‘They'll find some a those days 
what all this levelling will come to in England. I’m 
blest if they doesn’t. Levelling coachmen down to 
stokers is the first step; the next is, levelling 
gents down to the Brummigim tradesman. ‘They 
are booked fora fail where theyll find no return 
carriage, or I'm mistaken; but it serves em 
where people will be so obstinate as not to sce how 
much better dust is than smoke; and they needn't 
even have dust if they chooses to water the roads as 
they ort. There is no stopping now to take up or put 
down a passenger—that day is gone by, and returns 
by a different road. Accidents too is more common 
on the rails than on the pikes, and when the rails 




















into consideration, has done ample justice to his 
original. ‘To this the Bishop himself bears 
’ ° = 4 
honourable testimony, in a note addressed to the 
translator, and prefixed to the present work, Asa 
favourable specimen of the manner in which the 
translation has been executed, we shell make 
some extracts from ‘ Frithiof's Bliss.’ The reader 
will see at once that it bears a great resemblance 
to a similar situation in Romeo and Juliet :— 
Long as day’s purple beam abideth 
Which, warm, the Sun on flow'ret show'rs,— 
That rose-stain’d gauze-web like which hideth 
My Ing’borg’s bosom, world of flow'rs 
Co ‘a by longings fierce, undying, 
so long L stray upon the strand— 
And with ty s » sword write, deep-sighing, 
That Lov'd « ume upon its sand. 
liow ling’ring go the tedious moments! 
Thou Delling'’s Son, why dronest thou ? 
Thou sure hast seen the groves and mountains, 
The sounds and islands, long ere now! 
In Western halls dwells no fond maiden 
Who, long since waits thy dawn above,— 
And then, to thy young breast flies, laden 
Still first still last with tales of love! 
At length, thy toilsome route is over, 
Thou sinkest to thine ocean-bed ; 
the Gods 
vind ber eur 
ms Love wWiiisper to each other, 
s Whisper Love's caress: 
ne! Night, the Gods’ own Mother, 
th pearls upon thy bridal 


ports to cover 


s rosy-red. 
! welcome 


lide they, 


* Lioometh, 


gioometh, 


i treading !— 


th !—and you, 
t path quaintly threading 
i'd clad Kiss too! 
s thy t-floods streamest 
x : le, cairn and tomb, 
air sittest there and dreamest, 
Like Saga in a marriage-room ! 
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My feelings’ voice, sweet Brook, who taught thee, 
As with those flow'rs thou whisp’rest low! 

And, Northland’s Nightingales, who brought ye,— 
Stol'n from my breast,—that plaintive woe ? 

See! Fairies paint with Ev'ning’s blushes 

ryg’s shape on sky-cloth blue ;— 

But envious Freja forward rushes, 
And far hence blows each beauteous hue. 








But fade, and welcome, airy semblance ! 
Here comes Herself, than Hlope more fair, 
And faithful as is Youth's remembrance ; 
She comes—and Love rewards my pray’t! 
Come, dearest! Let these arms enclose thee !— 
Come to this heart, with Love on fire ; 
Come to my breast, and there repose thee, 
My Life’s bright star—My Soul's desire ! 


Like lily-stalk thy frame is slender, 
Yet like ripe rose-bud full and free ; 

As th’ Gods’ high will Thou'rt pure ; yet tender 
And warm as Freja’s thought to be! 

My Fair-One kiss me! Let my passion 
Light kindred flamings in thy soul ;— 

Ah! at that kiss, the round Earth’s fashion 
Has gone, yon Heav'n’s tires cease to roll! 


Thou whisp’rest ‘ Balder,’—Ilis wrath fearest :— 
That gentle God all anger flies. 
We worship here a Lover, dearest! 
Our hearts’ love is his sacrifice ; 
That God whose brow beams sunshine-splendour, 
Whose faith lasts through Eternity,— 
Was not his love to beauteous Nanna 
As pure, as warm, as mine to thee? 
His Image see !—Himself broods o’er it— 
How mild, how kind, his bright eyes move ! 
An offring bear L here before it 
A warm heart full of purest love. 
Come, kneel with ine! no altar-incense 
To Balder’s soul more grateful is 
Than two hearts, vowing in his presence 
A mutual faith as true as His! 





To that far Hleav’n my Love belongeth 
More than this Earth :—receive it then ; 
In Heav’n ‘twas nurtur’d, and it longeth 
Fos re ach its starry home again. 
* k * 
How, — the grove, “the Qui uil is screaming! 
That song is from VALHALLA’s strand. 
Tow, o’er the sound, the Moon is gleaming! 
Iie shines from out the Spirits’ land. 
That song, that light, both herald truthful 
A world of love from sorrow free; 
Ah! fain I'd see that world so youthful— 
With Thee, my InGesore, with thee! 





Nay, weep not! Life as yet red streameth 
Through these full veins. O! weep no more. 
The dreams that Love and proud Youth dreameth 
So soon from Earth up Heay'n-ward soar. 

Should once half op'd those pretty arms be, 
Once hither turn'd those loving eyes,— 
Entrane’d no more, my Maid quick charms me 
tack from the glories of the skies! 


The Lark; hush!—No! those light-trill’d numbers 
Some cooing Dove's fond faith exprest ; 
In grassy tuft the Lark still slumbers 
Close by its mate, in soft warm nest. 
They, happy they! can love united 
At dawning as at closing day ; 
Through Heav'n’s wide space they soar delighted,— 
Not freer, the wings that cleave their way.’ 
*See! that's the dawn there !'"—‘ No! dim-streaming 
Some beacon’s flame illumes yon East. 
We yet can speak our hearts’ fond dreaming, 
Not yet dear lovely Night hath ceast. 
Oversleep thee, golden Star! I pray, nor 
Make haste from thy long sleep to wake; 
For Frirntor may’st thou sleep all day, or— 
If so thou wilt—till RAGNAROK! 
“In vain! Fresh dawn-streaks Heav'’n discloses,— 
Morn’s wind e’en now blows keen and bleak,— 
Already bud those Eastern roses 
Fresh like to those on LNG’ bora’s cheek. 
Hark! sweet that feather'd song-troop twitters, 
Unthinking, in the bright‘ning sky ; 
Existence moves, the billow glitters, 
And far the shades and lover fly! 
*There comes She now in all Hers glory! 
Pardon me, golden Sun, my pray’r; 
I feel, | know, a God’s before me,— 
But yet how brilliant, oh! how fair! 
O happy he, who trod unclouded 
And valiant as thou treadest now,— 
And proud and glad his weak life shrouded 
In light and vict’ry,—like as Thou! 


* Behold '—Before thee, god of splendour, 
The fairest stands in all the North! 
Become, bright Sun, Her strong Defender,— 
Thine image She on this green Earth. 
Ifer soul is pure as thine own lustre ; 
Iler eye, like thine own Heav'n, is blue; 
And round her forehead ringlets cluster 
Dyed in thine own dark-golden hue.’ 


‘Farewell, my Dearest! We each other 
Some longer night again shall see. 
Farewell !—yet one kiss! Ah! another 
On those red lips accord to me! 
Sleep now; andall these scenes dream over: 
At mid-day wake, and faithful tell 
The hours like me.—Kegret thy Lover, 
And burn as I—Farewell! farewell!’ 





This is very beautiful, and its simplicity gives | 
assurance of the fidelity of the translation. It 
is accompanied by copious notes explanatory of | 
old Scandinavian habits and expressions : which, 
together with several engravings of the supposed 
localities of the poem, and melodies adapted to 
the opening words of every canto, combine to 
form a volume of great interest, which we take | 
leave specially to recommend to the public. | 





Visits to Remarkable Places, Old Halls, Battle 
Fields, and Scenes illustrative of striking 
passages in English History and Poetry. By 
William Howitt. Longman & Co. 

Hoop, in his record of the proceedings at the 

Tottenham Conversazione, mentions that Dorcas 

Fyshe having ‘‘ craved to know whether friends, 

not being members, were permitted to speak,” was 

answered in the affirmative, “ whereupon she 
held her peace!” No such statue-like strait- 
laced silent personage is Friend William Howitt. 

He travels, an enterprising, talkative, liberal 

man, interchanging question and answer with 

high and low, churchman and chapel-goer, on 
good terms with everybody, but, best of all, with 
himself. When “permitted to speak,” so far 
from disappointing expectation, like the fearful 
and tender-conscienced Dorcas Fyshe, he goes 
to the opposite extreme, and pours out words in 
profusion ; for his fault is a tendency to indulge, 
not merely in the poetical raptures which 
haunted places excite—tor these, when genuine, 
are always welcome—but in all that chroniclers 
have written and biographers have collected ; 
and hence the portions of his works which please 
us best, are those in which he is the least book- 
learned and antiquarian. Thus, in the beauti- 
ful work before us, (and beautiful it is, thanks 
to the wood-illustrations by Williams, not for- 
getting the clever vignette group by Mr. How- 
itt’s daughter) the Visits least acceptable to us 
are those to Penshurst and Stratford and Hamp- 
ton Court. On the other hand, Bolton Priory 
and Lindisfarne, associated as they are with the 
names of Wordsworth and Scott, have animated 
William Howitt till he breaks out in very eloquent 
prose poetry of his own. Better still are his 
glimpses of places less visited, such as the ‘ wind 
swept Orcades,” or the burial ground of ‘ Kilmo- 
rac,” with its congregation receiving the sacra- 
ment—or, nearer home, the deserted mansion of 

Compton-Wingates, once the residence of the 

beautiful and magnificent heiress Elizabeth 

Spenser. But whatever exceptions criticism 

might make to the execution of certain portions 

of this book, its spirit is excellent, calculated to 
encourage and foster those tastes and pursuits 

in which we have so often rejoiced as a 

sign of the times, healthy and full of promise. 

“The day of pilgrimages,” says Mr. Howitt, 

‘is indeed come back again, but they are the 

pilgrimages of knowledge and enlightened curio- 

sity.” We may add, that works like his serve 
for breviaries! What, at least, can be more 

Catholic than the following open-hearted ex- 

pression of sympathy in the pleasures of the 

people, now admitted freely to range through the 
grounds and chambers of Hampton Court?— 
“T happened (says Mr. Howitt) accidentally to be 
there on Whit-Monday, when, besides the railway, 
upwards of a dozen spring-vans gaily adorned with 
ribbons, and blue and red hangings, had brought 
there their loads of servants and artisans, all with 
their sweet-hearts, and in fine spirits for a day’s 
country frolic; and not less than two thousand 
people were wandering through the house and gar- 
dens, yet nothing could be more decorous than their 
behaviour. Never, indeed, did I behold a scene 
which was more beautiful in my eyes, or which 
more sensibly affected me. Here were thousands of 
those whose fathers would have far preferred the 
brutal amusement of the bull-baiting or the cock- 
pit ; who would have holiday at the boxing-ring, or 





in guzzling heer in the lowest dens of debauch, 

| here were they, scattered in companies, and in 
family groups; fathers, mothers, brothers and sisters, 
| old people, and children of all ages, strolling through 


| 
| the airy gardens, admiring the flowers, or resting on 


the benches, or watching the swarming shoals of 
gold and silver fish in the basin of the central foun- 
tain, and feeding them with crumbs of bun amid 
shouts of childish delight. Here were these poor 
people, set free from the fret and fume, the dust and 
sweat, and mental and bodily wear and tear of their 
city trades and domestic cares, well dressed, amongst 
their more wealthy neighbours, clean, and jocund 
from the sense of freedom and soc ial affection, tread. 
ing walks laid down only for royal feet, listening to 
the lapse of waters intended only for the ears of 
greatness and high-born beauty, though all construc. 
ted by the money of their forefathers; and here were 
they enjoying all these more than king or cardinal 
ever could do, beneath a sunny sky, that seemed to 
smile upon them as if itself rejoiced at the sight of 
so much happiness. There too, through the . open 
windows, you saw the passing crowds of heads of 
men and women wandering through the rooms 
intent on the works of Raphael, Titian, Corregyio, 
Lely, Vandyke, Kneller, Rembrandt, Rubens, Ricci, 
Giulio Romano, and many another master of the 
sublime and beautiful ; pausing to behold forms of 
power, and grace, and loveliness, and to mark many 
a face of man or woman whose names are so bruited 
in our annals that even the most ignorant must have 
heard something of them. Here surely was signifi- 
cant indication of a change in the popular mind in 
the course of one generation, which must furnish an 
answer to those who ask what has edueation done 
for the masses, and most pregnant with matter of 
buoyant augury for the future.” 


In the Stratford pilgrimage, the passage 
which has pleased us best, far more than the 
description of Ann Hathaway’s cottage, or the 
finding a descendant of Shakspeare in the National 
School of Stratford, is the visit to Clopton Hall. 
The Cloptons were the great family of the neigh- 
bourhood :-— 

“At the east end of the north aisle, the chapel 
formerly dedicated to the blessed Virgin is occupied 
with their stately tombs. Above hang numerous 
hatchments, recording so many deaths; and family 
banners, dusty and worn with age, waved there too, 
These are now gone; but the monuments remain, 
with a massy and time-worn splendour which dwarfs 
all others around, and marks the once high estate of 
the race. Under a Gothic arch is raised an altar- 
tomb, about four feet and a half from the pavement, 
with numerous panels, originally filled with brazen 
shields of arms, but which have been long since torn 
away. A marble slab, without effigy or inscription, 
covers the tomb; but the arms of Clopton, with 
those of the City of London, and those of the com- 
pany of woolstaplers, of which he was a member, 
carved and yet remaining on the arch above, mark 
it as the tomb of Sir Hugh Clopton, who in 1492 
was Lord Mayor of London, and by his will directed 
that his remains should repose exactly on this spot. 
Sir Hugh, a younger branch of the ancient family 
of the Cloptons, had not disdained to enter into 
trade, and becoming not only very wealthy but Lord 
Mayor of London, was a man of a princely liberal- 
ity. Besides numerous benefactions to the city of 
London, to Aylesbury, and other places, in building 
bridges and making causeways, leaving perpetual 
charity to the poor, ete.—he, at his own charge, built 
the Chapel of the Holy Trinity in Stratford, the 
transept of the church, and the bridge over the 
Avon; as is still recorded on a tablet on the bridge 
itself. Sir Hugh also left an exhibition to three 
poor scholars in Oxford, and three in Cambridge.” 

William Howitt was allured to Clopton Hall 
by a very pleasant and graphic letter from 
a lady, describing a visit she had paid to the 
house when a school girl, and adverting to some 
dismal old family traditions,—one, of a daughter 
of the house being buried alive—a second, hint- 
ing at the suicide of another maiden, the scene 
of which was a well, called Margaret's well, still 
to be seen behind the house, in a hollow, now 
wild, deep, and overgrown with elder bushes. 
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There is a charm for the fancy in these shadowy 
traditions which cling to old houses; and we 
can understand the half grudge with which our 
pilgrim adverts to the changes and beautifica- 
tions attending the transmission of the Clopton 
property into other hands. At Compton Win- 
gates, called Compton-in-the-Hole, he was more 
fortunate. The description of the house is in his 
happiest manner :-— 

“There stood, in its perfect calm, that dark-red 
old mansion, with all its gables, towers, and twisted 
chimneys; with its one solitary smoke ascending 
above its roof, and around it neither other habitation 
nor any visible object or sound of life. Its hills and 
woods seemed to shut it in toa perpetual loneliness ; 
and the gleam of still waters came dimly here and 
there through the openings amongst overhanging 
boughs. I hastened down into the valley, and plun- 
ged into the woody shades, I passed the head of 
those nearly-hidden ponds, and as I approached the 
house, its utter solitude became more and more 
sensibly felt. It was now the moated grange of 
Tennyson’s poetry. You might quite expect to see 
Mariana watching at one of the windows. The 
moat was not as most old moats now are, dry and 
become 2 green hollow, but full of water, as if still 
necessary for defence. As you drew near, a little 
church revealed itself under the trees on your right 
hand, while a garden on your left, leading down to 
the house, retained the style in which it had been 
first laid out some centuries ago. There was the 
little foot-path by which the family came to church, 
running along amid evergreens cut into a variety of 
shapes, not only peacocks and such things, but cut 
also into such figures as corresponded with the figures 
of the beds in which they grew,—cubes, rhomboids, 
triangles of different degrees of acuteness. To reach 
the great entrance of the house, it was necessary to 
hold round some offices to the left, and then I came 
into the front of the old court. Here a scene of ruin 
presented itself. The buildings on one side of the 
court-yard were nearly pulled down ; on the other 
they consisted of a range of stables, coach-houses, 
etc. in a state of great dilapidation. This front, 
which is the south, is very venerable. It contains an 
old projecting gateway leading to the inner court, and 
various gables, towers and twisted chimneys. Over 
the gateway are the royal arms, supported by a grif- 
fin and a dog, and surmounted by the crown royal. 
* * Passing through this gateway. you find yourself 
in the square court round which the house is built. 
The great hall is opposite to you on the right. You 
are struck with its grand bay-window, with its tur- 
reted head, and ornamented frieze. The old hall is 
lofty, und retains the style and features of the feudal 
age. In its oaken roof may yet be seen traces of the 
aperture whence the smoke made its escape from 
the fire in the centre of the floor. It has its old 
music-gallery, and the screen beneath it is curiously 
carved with fine tracery of leaves, amongst which 
the thistle is conspicuous. * * The hall, as the 
whole house indeed is, is stripped of its original fur- 
niture and decorations. The dais is gone. The 
banners which waved in the smoky roof, wave there 
no longer; and the arms and armour, trophies of hard- 
fought fields, which were wont to cover the walls, 
have vanished. One solitary black-jack of capacious 
dimensions, and a large pair of stag’s antlers, alone 
remained. * * As I proceeded through the house, 
I became sensible of its present condition. It is 
thoroughly stripped of furniture. It has not been 
inhabited for these ninety years, except the lodge in 
the gateway, and a portion of the east front, which 
is the residence of the bailiff. There is not a bench 
or table, not a picture or piece of tapestry left. The 
rooms are all empty, excepting one or two, moder- 
ately furnished for the use of the Marquis on any 
temporary visit in the shooting season. * * Alto- 
gether, as may be supposed, the place has a most 
forlorn air; yet is by no means a ruin. The roof 
has been kept in repair, and.the ceilings in general 
are in good condition, and many of them very beau- 
tiful; and have evidently been cleaned at a recent 
period, so as to show their design and excellence. 
The ceilings are indeed amongst the most striking 
features of the place. * * We noticed the royal 
arms and the roses emblazoned on the gateway ; 
and the thistle on the screen in the hall, These 








ceilings everywhere display the same emblems, and 
point to the two great eras of royal favour. The 
ceilings are of stucco-work. In many of them ap- 
pear massy escutcheons of the royal arms ; in others 
the portcullis and castle ; in others large roses and 
thistles ; and, again, the rose and the thistle united, 
not merely in one bouquet, but half a thistle and 
half a rose joined into one strange heraldic flower. 
The room called Henry VIII.’s room, has various 
emblazonments of the royal arms in stained glass in 
the windows. * * In the tower overlooking the outer 
court there was a trap-door, and the ladder yet re- 
maining below. On inquiring where that ladder led 
to, my guide told me that the soldiers used to hide 
themselves down there. What soldiers? That was 
not in her book. We shall see that anon. Another 
indication of what had been going on here during 
the great political changes of England, was given by 
the fact that there are two chapels in the house, 
One is on the ground floor, still retaining on its walls 
the tables of the Decalogue and Psalms, shewing 
that it had been used as a Protestant chapel in the 
later days. But in the roof we came to another 
chapel, which is called the Popish chapel. This 
had evidently been constructed as a place of secret 
worship when Popery was become illegal, and could 
only be practised in the utmost privacy. It was 
therefore constructed in the roof by oaken frame- 
work fitted in between the timber of the roof and 
wainscot partitions, leaving behind them a space 
into which the worshippers, if surprised by their now 
Protestant masters, could disappear through different 
doors leading to two private staircases. Nothing 
could be more expressive of what had been going on 
here in troublous times, nor could more stimulate 
one’s curiosity as to who were the actors in these 
affairs ; but nothing more was to be learned on the 
spot. All living knowledge of these persons and 
transactions had passed away, and almost all living 
persons too.” 

That an enormous fortune was brought into 
the Compton family by marriage, and the inimit- 
able “ must and will” letter of the heiress, set- 
ting forth her expectations, are well known: 
but there is a generation at least to whom they 
may be unknown, and for its benefit we shall 
quote them here :— 

“ Miss Spenser was the richest heiress of the time. 
Her father’s wealth, supposed to be approaching to 
a million of money, was enormous even for a Lord 
Mayor of London at that day. So great was it, that 


a scheme had once been set on foot by the pirates of 


Dunkirk to carry him off, in order to extort a famous 
ransom. When Lord Compton came to a sudden 
and full discovery of the wealth which Sir John had 
left, it so overcame him that he became unsettled in 
his intellects for a considerable period. His lady, 
who seems to have been a woman of great spirit, and 
by no means foolishly unconscious of the magnificence 
of her dowry, and the consequence it justly conferred 
upon her, took the most likely means to recal his 
scattered senses. She addressed to him a letter, 
suggesting to him the mode of disposing of his affairs, 
which she concluded thus on her own behalf. * My 
sweet life, Now I have declared to you my mind for 
the settling of your estate, I suppose that it were best 
for me to bethink and consider within myself what 
allowance were meetest for me.... I pray and be- 
seech you to grant to me, your most kind and loving 
wife, the sum of 2,600/. quarterly to be paid. Also 
I would, besides that allowance, have 6002. quarterly 
to be paid, for the performance of charitable works: 
and those things I would not, neither will be account- 
able for. Also I will have three horses for my own 
saddle, that none shall dare to lend or borrow ; none 
lend but I, none borrow but you. Also, I would have 
two gentlewomen, lest one should be sick, or have 
some other let. Also, believe it, it is an undecent 
thing for a gentlewoman to stand mumping alone, 
when God hath blessed their lord and lady with a 
great estate. Also, when I ride a-hunting, or a-hawk- 
ing, or travel from one house to another, I will have 
them attending ; so, for either of those said women, 
I must and will have for either of them a horse. 
Also, I will have six or eight gentlemen ; and I will 
have my two coaches, one lined with velvet to myself, 
with four very fair horses; and a coach for my 
women, lined with cloth and laced with gold, or 





otherwise with scarlet and laced with silver, with four 
good horses. Also, I will have two coachmen; one 
for my own coach, the other for my women, Also, 
at any time when I travel, I will be allowed not only 
caroches and spare horses, for me and my women, and 
I will have such carriages as be fitting for all, orderly, 
not pestering my things with my women’s, nor theirs 
with either chambermaids, nor theirs with wash- 
maids. Also, for laundresses, when I travel, I will 
have them sent away before with the carriages, to 
see all safe. And the chamber-maids I will have go 
before, that the chamber may be ready, sweet and 
clean. Also, that it is undecent for me to crowd up 
myself with my gentleman-usher in my coach, I will 
have him to have a convenient horse to attend me, 
either in city or country. And I must have two 
footmen. And my desire is, that you defray 
all the charges for me. And for myself, besides my 
yearly allowance, I would have twenty gowns of 
apparel; six of them excellent good ones, eight of 
them for the country, and six other of them very ex- 
cellent good ones. Also, I would have to put in my 
purse 2,000/. and 200/., and so, youto pay my debts. 
Also I would have 6,000. to buy me jewels; and 
4,000. to buy me a pearl chain. Now, seeing I have 
been, and am so reasonable unto you, I pray you do 
find my children apparel, and their schooling, and all 
my servants, men and women, their wages. Also, I 
will have all my houses furnished, and my lodging 
chambers to be suited with all such furniture as is fit: 
as beds, stools, chairs, suitable cushions, carpets, 
silver warming-pans, cupboards of plate, fair hangings, 
and such-like. So for my drawing-chamber in all 
houses, I will have them delicately furnished, both 
with hangings, couch, canopy, glass, carpet, chairs, 
cushions, and all things thereunto belonging. Also, 
my desire is, that you would pay your debts, build up 
Ashby-house and purchase lands, and lend no money, 
as you love God, to my lord-chamberlain, who would 
have all, perhaps your life, from you.... So, now 
that I have declared to you what I would have, and 
what it is that I would not have, I pray vou, when 
you be an earl, to allow me 2,000/. more than I now 
desire, and double attendance.’ ” 

The site of Shuckburgh Hall, lying near the 
field of Edge Hill, recalls another fragment of 
domestic tragedy. The ‘ Day Dream at Tintagel’ 
appeared in our own columns some four years 
since (Athen. Nos. 403, 409). But the paper in 
which there is most of life and amusement, is the 
‘ Visit to Wotton Hall,’ where, for a short period 
of his passion-vexed existence, Rousseau found 
an asylum. ‘Traces of the author of ‘ Emile’ and 
the ‘ Confessions’ are still extant in the village : 
a pipe and tasselled cap were given by the 
French philosopher to one farmer Gallimore, 
and the latter, stolen by some gentleman tourist, 
a cousin-german probably to him who abstracted 
the precious Byron epistle from the urn at Ab- 
botstord. The following relics, however, may 
be “ conveyed,” without our incurring the like 
unenviable notoriety :— 

“T asked the first man I encountered, whether he 
had heard of a Frenchman ever having lived at the 
Hall? ‘A Frenchmon ? A to be sure! yo meanen 
owd Ross Hall.’ That is the man I replied; seeing 
how the simple people had converted his name into 
so odd a one. In their dialect, as in the Scotch, hall 
is pronounced ha’—Rousseau, would thus be, in 
their fathers’ mouths, Ross Ha’; but the present 
generation, something educated, would endeavour to 
give ha’ the full sound to a stranger, which in their 
dialect it represents, and ha’ would become hall. 
However I found Rousseau here known to all the 
villagers as Ross Hall, except to one or two, who 
called him Dross Hall. * * I walked up and found 
James Robinson, a blythe old fellow of about ninety. 
When I asked him if he knew the Frenchman who 
once lived at the Hall, he replied, * What owd Ross 
Hall? Ay, know him did I, well enough. Ah’ve seen 
him monny an’ monny a time, every dee welly, coming 
and going in’s comical cap an’ ploddy gown, a’gether- 
ing his yarbs.’ I asked him if he had ever had any 
talk with him. ‘ No, he could na speak no English, 
nubbut a wod or two.’ * And was there anybody 
here with him » ‘ Yes, there war a lady—they cawd 
her Madam Zell, but whether how war his wife or 
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not ah dunna know. Folks said her warna.’ But 
this old man, as well as Farmer Burton and Mrs, 
Salt, described him as walking out almost every day, 
and coming back with great handfuls of plants. 
They described him exactly as he describes himself, 
in his Armenian dress, only they called his striped 
caftan a plaid. Mademoiselle le Vasseur they all 
called Madam Zell; and Mrs. Salt said how much 
afraid she and her brother, children of about ten 
years old, used to be when they met him in the lanes 
on their way to school. His long gown and belt, and 
his black velvet cap with its gold tassels and pendent 
top, made hima most awful figure to them, especially 
as they used to see him poring on the park wall for 
mos:, or groping in some lonely nook after plants. 
As he could not address them in English to dissipate 
their fears, they used to run off, if possible, at the 
very first glimpse of the terrible outlandish man. 
They all agreed in saying that both Ross Hall and 
Madame Zell were vi ry good folks,—very kind to 
the poor ; and one of them mentioned a fact which, 
as the villagers actually knew nothing of Rousseau’s 
history, is very characteristic. ‘The old man, who 
used to remain at the house during the absence of the 
family in town, one day beat his wife, the house- 
keeper ; 3; and Madam Z ‘ell, on some of ‘the villagers 
flocking in at the outcry, in a state of great excite- 
ment, said in her few words of English to some young 
women,—* Never marry! never marry! You see! 
you see!’ Old farmer Burton said ‘it was thought 
he was some king who had been driven from his 
dominions.’ It is the common report that Dovedale 
was his favourite resort, and that there he sowed the 
seeds of various plants amongst the rocks, of which 
the mezereons there yet to be seen, are part of the 
results. ‘The most amusing thing, however, is the 
awful character which his strange dress, his taciturnity, 





and his solitary wanderings on “the moorlands and the 
hills gave him. The simple people seem almost to 
imagine that he held communication with super- 
natural beings. One man gravely said ‘tie had | 
heard that he used to think nothing of going over 
Weaver when the feeris were out darueing a nichts 5 
and to my thinking,’ he added, *{fecries can be nowt | 
but lost _—. I have since learned from the | 
Rev. Walter I davenport Bromiley, the present worthy 
proprictor of Wotton, that no memorial of Li 
remains at the Hall, and that little is known of his 
acts or habits while there, more than has been made 
public: for his father, having been educated on 
Rousseau’s system, and’ feeling the ¢ encies o7 it, 
never liked to hear him mentioned. Mr. Granvil 
of Calwich, has, however, some of his Ictters, chiely 
filled with complaints of the climate, and prol ably 
the originals of those already published.” 

Besides what we have given, the book contains 
much matter to suit travellers of every class and 
humour. ‘l’o ourselves, its appearance is plea- 
sant, because it awakens feelings akin to those 
excited in our author, on seeing “a party of 
Friends in their dove-coloured robes and drab 
bonnets.” We cannot better express what we 
mean than by drawing for our concluding words, 
on William Howitt’s own paragraph of comment 
on this “ comfortable meeting,” which he calls 
“the happy consequence of the spirit of our 
modern literature ;"—saying further on behalf 
of the society to which he belones— 

“Tf vou cannot sce them at places of artificial 
amusement, there are no people whem you now more 
frequently meet at places of natural cnusement—a 
satisfactory evidence that the spirit of modern litera 
ture has extended itself to them too; thatthe W ns, 
the Bartons, the Stickneys, and ot her writ ers of the 
Society, are not exceptions, but m 
that love of poetry, polite literature, 
which a puritanic zeal in some of i 
happily banished from it for 2 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


On some Difficulties in Scripture { Tractatus T 
locis quibusdam difficilioribus Scripture Sancte.J— 
This little pamphlet has excited some interest among 
the German theologians. It contains three conjectural 
dissertations, on the 'I'ree of Knowledve, and the Tree 
of Life ; on the origin of civilization ; and on the dis- 
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persion of mankind at Babel; written in Latin which 





“would have made Quintilian stare and gasp.” It 
would perplex a ripe scholar to discover that “ Nebu- 
larum soboles in narratione de Montrosio,” meant 
“the Children of the Mist in the Legend of Mont- 
rose ;” or that “ Liber elegans utilisque cui titulus 
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larur vove Zelandiz istorla et Mores, ni 
Incolarum Nov ah Historia Mores, in 
Bibliothecé Cognitionis Jucunds,” was the volume 





on the New Zealanders in the Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge. The first ‘dissertation is on a subject 
which has often oecupied the pens of biblical critics, 
but which the author maintains by several novel and 
ingenious arguments. It is, however, unsuited to 
discussion in a journal conneeted with general litera- 
ture. ‘The second essay is designed to show that the 
elements of civilization were derived from revelation ; 
it contains some ingenious speculation ; but the theory 
is not worked out, and seems more like a series of 
guesses than a regular disquisition. The third at- 
tempts to show that the dispersion of mankind at 
Babel arose from a difference of religion, not of lan. 
guage. The Hebrew word certainly may signily 
cither * speech” or “ prayer,” (its literal si; mificution 
is “lip,”) but it would bea a very forced construction 
to render it “creed.” The author, however, says, that 
more ¥ 
religion than difference o: language, a point which 
few would venture to controvert : and he adds, that 
English, Irish, a 
without disper 
of Janguage. 
than fifty pages, 
Excursuses which sometimes pass current in Ger- 
many for Liblical Criticism. 

Cabinet Col loquies.—A satire 
try, which might have be 
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on the present minis- 
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either humour or originality. 
Peter Parley’s Bible Geography.—An excellent | 
little work. 
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yars have arisen among men from difference of | 


d Welsh wor! ¢ together in Britain | 
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THE LAND OF POESY. 
There is a land of glory and of song, 
Whereon the Su n-cod sheddeth gorgeous light; 
Therein all yadiant forms—a wonde Tous throng, 
Together walk in beauty and in might. 
There wind afar sweet valleys of delight, 
And in mid-heaven the waneless moon doth glow 
Mid starry beams that beautify the night ; 
And plumy houghs wave ever to and fro, 
And waves o’er pearly sands make music as t] rey flow. 











All lovely plants of joyous bloom are there, 

And some, dew-filled, that droop the weary head 

In listless sorrow, deso! ’ 

On every gale the rose-lip, blushing red, 

Sighs to the morn; and pale-browed lilies shed 

Their faint, sweet breath through all the inspired 
night ; 

And ever-blooming amaranth doth o’erspread 

Fair bowers whose blossoms know no cankerous blight, 

And heath-flowers, clustering wild, glow with em. 
purpled light. 





Each glorious day the crimson sun doth set 
Along the azure deeps sin power and pride ; 
As with a glance, half joy and half regret, 
He sinks behind some A wood’s sombre 
And through the dark leaves pours a blushing tide, 
Rich, sleanont, and warm—lik . that which glows 
‘hrough the dark check of an Egypti in br 
Then o’er some clime less fitir his radiance th ve.T S, 
Or lig e far oi} viains and of snows, 


In every hall hi aces stand ever strung— 

Strung to rich music, and with golden strings— 

And silver lutes on storied walls are hung. 

All changeful hours the tuneful time-bell rings: 

From tower to distant tewer, wild-murmuring clings 
Hach yaried chord of soft /Eclian lyre 

es oft his dusky wings, 

And high immortal hands that never tire, 

With light. touch, o’ersweep the sounding 

wire. 
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mar. 
His shrinking soul was like an unknown star, 
That, growing dim before some fiercer ligh 
With fitful ray shines beautiful and far, 
And mid the fixed planets, scarce less bright, 
High in its heavenly sphere, trembles the live-long 
night. 
And night was round him; yet there came a dawn, 
3efore whose light the stars of carth grow pale— 
A light of promise :—night and gloom were gone, 
And the broad sun its glory did uaveil. 
He felt his hope was great—his trust on high,— 
His love no longer weak, no longer frail, 
And looked on all things with a chastened eye, 
li words without or tear or 
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t Keats, a short time before he died, being asked by a 
friend how he felt, replied—« Better, my friend ; Licelthe 
daisies growing ever me !” 
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pe cate 
And throug th the land his brethren did rejoice 

O'er one who now could feel nor joy nor woe, 

Nor hear their sighs, nor mark their tears o’erflow, 

And only longed ‘like him to sle ep,—to die, 

And over-head to feel the grave-flowers grow 3 

Like him, beneath the earthy sod to lie, 

With a death-tranquil brow, and spirit-clesed eye. 


Sucl h a re the hearts that fondly beat for ever, 

1a true pulse, unheede dar nd unheard 
am is the voice that fills wood, rock, and "river, 
With the meek 





anguish of its farewell wort l! 

Oh! they are lonelier than the desert i" 
Though in a world of gorgeous beauty placed ; 
Ere yet joy’s phantom stream their breath has stirred, 
Time’ 3 drifting s sands have filled the gulph, and chased 
Afar the unreal wave they vainly longed to taste! 
Exranora Lovisa Montacv. 








OUR WEEKLY GOssIP, 

Tur daily papers announce the death, on Monday 
the Gth, of Madame D*Arblay in the 88th year of her 
age. What a vast gulph seems to separate us from 
the days when Miss Burney go ssipped it and — 
ina hoop petticoat at the tea parties in Duke Street, 
and was the petted and patronized of Johnson, I ke, 
and Garnck! Though * Evelina’ and * Cecilia’ may 
have lost something by thestrange and star tlingchange 








ige 
which has come over society, they will always be read 
with interest for the elegance and vivacity of their 
style, and their vivid pictures of life and of manners, 
now passed away, and for ever. Miss Burney’s literary 
reputation obt ained for her the patronage of "royalty, 
and she was appointed Keeper of the Robes to Queer 
Charlotte ; aud it has been said that the subscription 
to her novel of * Camilla’ exceeded 5,0007. She 
subsequently married a French gentleman, at the 
time one of the unfortunate emigrants. She wrote 
also a tragedy called § Edwy and Elgiva,’ produced 
at Drury Lane, but quickly withdrawn and never pub- 
lished —* The Wanderer’ a novel—t Memoirs of her 
Father, Dr. Charles Burney,’ and probably other 
works which have escaped our reco!lection. 

If we may believe the reports that reach us from 
various quarters, the knowledge which } was long oceu- 
pied the spiritual thrones of the world, is likely to 
shed its lustre from some temporal ones. We alluded 
lately to the literary tastes, feelings, and published 
works of Prince Albert, and we have since heard 
that the new King of Denmark has devoted himsclt 
from his childhood to the study of Natural Histery, 
and is a profound mineralogist, geologist, and geo- 
gnostic. It is said that he has long been a valued 
contributor to several German periodicals devoted to 
those sciences ; and that besides taking an active 
share in editing Harti 1's * Dictionary of Minera- 
logy and Geognosy,’ he is the author of other works 
of reputation, and has been the means of bringing to 
light many treasures from the grave of ages, by which 
the domains of the arts and sciences have been en- 
riched, and new facts gathered for the history of the 
past. It is well that these things should be so. It 
is the beacon lighted on the hill-top, that is seen by 
a whole country. Whenever the lamps of true 
knowledge shall be kindled in the highest places, 
their beams will reach the valleys, and the universal 
people will catch a ‘portion of the light. 

Though Italy does not yet rival France and 
Germany in literary productiven Css, yet even there 
great mental activity prevails, and authors as well 
as books inerease and multiply. On referring to 

1@ Italian journals we find that of the established 
aa Varese—who has a new work of fiction, 
from Milanese history, in the press — has lately 
published a ‘History of the Republic of Genoa.’ 
Ignazio Cantii is writing the lives of celebrated 

Condettieri, the leaders of the bands of adventurers 
who fought through ali Italian wars ; and is selecting 
portions pe French memoirs, published under the 
title of J & Istoriche (Historical Amenities) ; 
while Cesare Canta is writing a Universal History, 
to which he appends such an unwonted abunde 
a sirative matter, in the form of 
i al, chroi 

that his pub! 
id title, of Historical Eneyclopiedia, 
The historie novelists, ‘Tommaseo and Battaglia, 
are occupied with poetry and the drama. Poets 
are innumerable; und though none appear to be 
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transcendant, the following are much praised by 
their countrymen: Arcangeli, Cagnoli, Gazzoletti, 
Barbieri (a professor and admired preacher), Signora 
Roseliini, Casamatta, Grassi, Carrer, Campello, 
Buiia, Centofanti, Guadagnoli, and Conte Pull¢. The 
well-known dramatist, Nicolini, has produced a new 
tragedy, on the story of Fair Rosamond, which has 
been highly applauded at Florence; Reve Te, a0 
ized trage dy on Florentine history ;—and Perini 
has been invited to Oporto, to dramatize four inci- 
lents in the Portuguese anna In graver matters, 
Zant edeschi, Poli, and Paganassi, are praised as meta- 
physicians; and Dr. Baroli has published an erudite 
and philosophic treatise on Natural Law. National 
Ilistory engages the studies and labours of Garzetta 
and Cesare ; and the poet Carrer is compiling an 
Encyclopedia, to be entitled, after the German 
fashion, a * Conversation Dictionary.” ‘This activity 
is most apparent in Lombardy and Piedmont. .In 
the latter country, the King has conferred nobi! lity 
on the comic dramatist Nota, and his order of knight- 
hood on Varese. But even in Sicily, it seems there 
are so many distinguished persons, that no less than 
twenty-two fell victims to the cholera in 1837! whose 
~*~ have been collectively publis shed at Palermo. 
We learn from Egypt t that Mehemet Ali, at the 
request of the Royal Society of London, has given 
directions for the erection of a meteorological and 
magnetical observatory, for the purpose of co-operat- 
ing with the others about to be established by the 
British government (Athen. No, 585), M. Lambert, 
director of the School of Engineers at Cairo, will be 
charged with the superinte idence ; and the building 
is to be constructed on the*Isle of Boulac,a position 


























said to be convenient, and so near to the School of 


Engineers, that the pupils there will be enabled to 
attend and obtain instruction. The instruments are 
to be obtained from London. 

M. Gudin, the French 
presence in Constantinople we late] 
it appears, narrowly escaped falli 
zeal in the cause of art. 
without a firman into the Mosque of Santa Sophia, 
for the purpose of making a duawi ng of its interior, he 
was suddenly attacked by a party of fanatics, and 
saved his life only by a precipitate retreat. 

We rejoice to find, that the reports which have 
been prevalent on the subject of the health of Tag. 
lioni, ar are unfour aded, or at least exnezerated. Let 
pearance in tha 
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the P mheeipe so recently as Dece ver last, in a new 
entitled, * The S! 1adow, id produced with 
great magnificence for her benefit. "I'wo scenes are 
spoken of, as wonderfully effective ; in one the un- 
rivalled artiste dances like a spirit, on the fiowers 
of a garden,—and in the ot ther fliis, as a shadow, 
over the waters of a lake, and disappears. During 
her performance, Taglioni was ten times recalled by 
the rapturous plaudits of the spectators; and the 
Emperor, on the following morning, sent her an orna- 
ment composed of di amonds and turquoises. While 
on the subject of foreign theatricals, we miiy mention, 
that Paganini, who had appealed against the judg- 
ment condemning him to pay the sum of 20,000 
francs, as damages, to the directors of the Casino, 
for having broken his engagement to perform at 
their concerts, has been more than unfortunate in 
his appeal,—the Cour Royale having increased the 
damages to 52,000 francs ; and that the young and 
successful actress, Malle. Dose, has been driven into 
the courts, to obtain restitution of her library, seized 
by a ereditor of her father. Meyerbeer, who, it 
appears, is at present residing with his family at 
Baden, has just completed a grand work, destined, 
it is said, for the Paris Opera ; and the | 
Liszt, has quitted Viena to i 
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unts cannot console th emselves, even amid the 
wealth of brilliant pianists which they 
Amongst these may be mentioned Madame ars 
who, aiter having gathered golden op 1 St 
Fvtenshan rg. 1 und Leipzig, shrank from ap- 
m amid the blaze of Liszt's repu ta- 
3 drawn forw 
If, introduced to its audi ¢ 
behind him, with her pi sch r putation 
confirmed, as his remplagant, on his de- 
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y, of that queen of 


parture. A Vienna letter is loud too in its praiseg 
of a dancer from the French opera, Mdlle. Maria, 
who, for the last two months, has been turning the 
heads of the good people of that metropolis. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Dee. 12._-Major Sabine, V.P., in the chair.—G, 
L. Roupell, M.D., was duly elected a Fellow of the 
Society.—The following papers were read :— 

1.¢On the Nerves of the Gravid Uterus,’ by 
R. Lee, M.D. 

2. ‘Observations made at the Cape of Good Hope, 
in the year 1838, with Bradley's Zenith Sector, for 
the verification of the Amplitude of the Abbé de la 
Caille’s Are of the Meridian, by T. Maclear, Esq.; 
communicated by Sir John Barrow, Bart.—The 
author gives an account of the precautions taken in 
putting together the different parts of the zenith 
sector, which he received on the 9th of December, 
1837, in erecting it in the central room of the Royal 
Observatory, at the Cape of Good Hope, and in after. 
wards transferring it to the southern station of La 
Caille, in Cape Town. He then proceeds to describe 
La Caille’s observatory, and the particular circum- 
stances of its locality, with relation to the object in 
view,—namely, to determine the influence of Tabie 
Mountain on the direction of the plumb line. He 
next relates his progress to Klyp Fonteyn, where he 
arrived on the 28th of March, 1838 ; and describes 
the operations resorted to for erecting the sector at 
that place. He then enters into the details of obser- 
vations made at different stations, and especially with 
comparative observations at the summit and foot of 
the mountain of Pequet Berg. The instrument was, 
lastly, conveyed back to Cape Town, and again ex- 
amined, and the observations made with it repeated. 
The reduction of the labours occupies the remain- 
der of the paper; and, in conclusion, the author 
remarks, that, although these labours have not alte. 
gether cleared up the anomaly of La Cuille’s are, 
yet they show that great credit is due to that distin- 
guished astronomer, who, with imperfect means, and 
at the period in which he lived, arrived at a result, 
derived from sixteen stars,almost identical with that 
from 1139 observations on forty stars, made with a 
celebrated and powerful instrument. 

Dee. 19,—Major Sabine, V.P., in the chair. 

A paper was read, entitled *An Account of Expe- 
riments made with the view of ascertaining the pos- 














| sibility of obtaining a Spark before the Circuit of the 











Voltaic Battery is oy *by J.P. Gassiot, Esq. 

Dr. M. Barry, and Dr. J. Phillimore were pro. 
posed as candidates; and Henry Drummond, Esq., of 
Albany Park, Surrey, was elected a Fellow. 





GEOLOGICAL 

Jan. 8.—The 
in the chair. 

‘i wo communications were read :— 

TI. *On the Carboniferous and Transition Rocks of 
Bohemia,’ by Mr. Ansted.—The south-east and 
south-west boundaries of Bohemia consist of two 
ranges of mountains, composed of gneiss and granite, 
and the latter rock is also exposed on the north and 
east, Of the sedimentary formations, a line drawn 
from Eger to Prague would separate completely 
those of a date newer than the coal measures from 
the carboniferous and transition systems; the two 
latter appearing only to the south of the imaginary 
line ; and it is to them alone that the memoir refers, 
The district described by Mr. Ansted is included 
within a triangle, having for its base the country 
between Luditz and Pilsen, and Prague for its apex ; 
and the geological structure is explained by reference 
to a series of section s from Luditz to Pilsen—Rako- 
nitz to Radnitz—Zebrak to Ginetz—Przilep to Karl- 
steinmand Pilsen to Prague. The formations thus 
intersected consist of gneiss, graywacke, coal mea- 
sures, trap rocks, and accumulations of superficial 
debris. 1. The gneiss is exposed near Luditz, the 
eastern extremity of the great district composed of 
that formation and granite ; and it presents a geries 
of rounded hills, furrowed by the action of water and 
atmospheric agents. 2. The graywacke is exten- 
sively developed between Luditz and Pilsen, and the 
latter town and Prague, constituting the south-west 
and south-east boundaries of the great mass of the 


SOCIETY. 
tev. Prof. Buckland, D.D., Prcs., 
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coal measures. It consists of slates, rotten shale and 
bands of limestone, the lower beds being character- 
ized by the frequent occurrence of Trinucleus Carac- 
tici. The strata are highly inclined, and much 
disturbed by faults. 3. The coal measures constitute 
patches of greater or less extent, resting unconform- 
ably on the graywacke, and are composed of beds of 
sandstone, shale, and coal, in general very slightly 
inclined ; and the base of the whole series is a cherty 
sandstone resting upon a very coarse red conglomerate, 
which resembles some of the varieties of the old red 
sandstone of Herefordshire. The coal is worked 
principally near Pilsen, Przilep, whence Prague is 
supplied, Radnitz, and Swina. Of the age of these 
coal measures no doubt can be ascertained, as their 
fossil plants, described by the late Count Sternberg, 
agree with those found in the coal fields of England. 
4. The trap rocks are exposed near Manetin, Pilsen, 
Radnitz, Rokitzan, and Prague ; and to their action 
many of the disturbances in the strata are ascribed. 
5. The superficial debris occurs chiefly between 
Manetin and Pilsen, forming extensive barren tracts 
of gravel._The paper contains an account of the 
principal dislocations, particularly those between 
Rakonitz and Radnitz, by which the graywacke is five 
times placed on a level with the coal measures; and 
those between Przilep and Karlstein, by which the 
strata are completely inverted, and the older portion 
of graywacke made to rest upon the coal measures. 

II. A Letter from the Rey. J. Gunn to Dr. Buck- 
land.—This communication was accompanied by 
three Paramoudras, or gigantic cup-shaped chalk 
flints, and a series of specimens from the boulders 
found in the diluvial accumulations of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and derived originally from strata belonging 
to the oolitic series, The letter contains, besides, some 
observations on the tendency of Paramoudras to as- 
sume a tuberculated outline, where they are in contact 
with horizontal layers of flint, remarks on the vertical 
pipes, or “sand galls” in chalk ; and Mr. Gunn infers, 
from their being filled with only sand, gravel, or crag, 
that they were not formed during the eocene period. 
With respect to the boulder accumulations, he is of 
opinion that they were derived from the action of 
waves on ancient lines of sea coast, and that the 
boulders themselves are the remains of the formations 
which, at one geological period, constituted the shores 
of the London basin. 





Botanicat Soctery.—Jan. 3.—J. E. Gray, Esq. 
F.R.S. Pres., in the chair.—The President exhibited 
a seed-vessel of Lecythis sent for exhibition by Mrs. 
Wright, and remarked that it was the largest speci- 
men ever brought to this country. A specimen of 
Puccinia Glechomatis, discovered for the first time 
near Bristol, by Mr. Stephens, was likewise exhibited . 
A paper was read from E, Lees, Esq. F.L.S. being 
* Remarks on the indigenous vegetation of the banks 
of the Wye.’ The paper was accompanied with 
specimens of the rarer plants. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Sar. Westminster Medical Society ........ Fight, p.m. 
Mon. Geographical Society................Nime. 


> iety of Arts (1Qustrations) Light. 

" Architectural Soc iety ae Eight. 

Tuxs. Institute of Civil Engineers......... . Eight. 
Zoological Society seeccces 4 p- Eight. 

WeEp. Society of Arts............. coseesece : p- Seven. 
Royal Society .......... cccccocccoced Po Rignt. 

Trur. (recy of Antiquaries .............. Fight. 
Medico-Botanical Society (Anniv.)....Eight. 

Fri. Botanical Society ........ steoeees . Eight. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Tue revival of *‘ The Duenna’ at Covent Garden, 
and the production of an ineffective interlude called, 
*Cupid’s Diplomacy,’ at Drury Lane, are the only 
incidents that have given variety to the prosperous 
career of the Pantomimes; the dullest of which pro- 
vokes laughter—at least from the holiday children, for 
whose delight they are especially intended. Covent 
Garden is the favourite, however, and deservedly ; for 
not only is its Pantomime the best of any, but the 
preceding entertainments are more satisfictory—the 
Drury Lane ‘ Der Freischiitz’ excepted. Sheridan’s 
operatic comedy, ‘'The Duenna,’ is got up at Covent 
Garden ina style quite equal to the ‘ Rivals’ and 
‘School for Scandal,’ and with a picturesque effect 
as far superior, as the Spanish costumes are to those of 


| this country in George the Third’s time. 











It is only 
necessary to mention the names of Farren, Keeley, 
Meadows, and Bartley, as forming the principal act- 
ing cast ; and to add, that Mrs. C. Jones was a very 
Dragon of a Duenna, and Madame Vestris sung 
‘Had I a heart for falsehood fram’d,’ as no one else 
on the stage can sing it; Mr. Harrison sung that old 
fashioned ditty, ‘The Thorn’ very sweetly, but it 
was misplaced. We mention ‘ Cupid’s Diplomacy,’ 
only to welcome the ci-devant ‘Juliet,’ Miss E. 
Montague, in a line of characters much better caleu- 
lated to display her intelligence and cleverness to 
advantage, than high tragedy ; and to protest against 
the introduction of actresses in male attire to play 
the gallants. In this case the lover was a boy king, 
Louis XV., and the personator, Mrs. Stirling, looked 
“ manly” enough for a stripling ; but unless a disguise 
forms parts of the plot, these stage unsexings are not 
agreeable. Macready and Power have been repeat- 
ing their favourite performances at the Haymarket, 
which closes on Wednesday, when the performances 
will be for the benefit of the lessee, Mr. Webster : 
Macready and Mrs, Warner will then reinforce the 
Drury Lane company. 











MISCELLANEA 


Electricity —M. Rousseau proposes to ascertain 
the purity of certain substances, and to detect any 
adulterations in them, by measuring their conducting 
power for Electricity. Some years ago he described 
a simple apparatus by means of which the purity of 
olive oil might be tested on similar principles. He 
now states that by these means any adulterations in 
chocolate or coffee may be readily detected: he 
finds that pure chocolate isa non-conductor or insu- 
lator of electricity, but that in proportion to the 
quantity of farina or fecular matter with which it is 
adulterated, the more easily does it conduct electri- 
city ; and in the same way he s‘ates that coffee is an 
insulator, whilst chicory, with which it is often mixed, 
is an excellent conductor, and hence the presence of 
only a small quantity of that substance is easily de- 
tected in coffee by its increased conducting power. 
M. Rousseau also considers that this test may be 
applied with advantage to the examination of phar- 
maceutical extracts and preparations, because they 
very much differ in conducting power, and therefore 
any mixture or adulteration will be readily disco- 
vered. 

Antiquities.—A report, addressed by Signor Pier- 
angelo, Councillor of State at Bastia, to the French 
Committee of Arts and Monuments, states that Cor- 
sica abounds in Roman remains, architectural, sculp- 
tural, and numismatic, and also possessing roads and 
inscriptions. The island likewise contains many 
churches of the earliest Christian ages, though no 
castles. 

Multiparous Births.—Popular opinions, and even 
recorded cases, on this subject, are sufficiently extra- 
vagant : but without taxing our credulity too far, we 
have undoubtedly a few well authertticated instances 
in which women have given birth to five children 
atatime. One of these, that of Giuseppa Califani, 
occurred lately at Naples ; and we have the details 
of another, which took place in Franklin county in 
America, recorded by Dr. Paddock. In this respect 
Ireland preponderates over all other nations, and 
the Irish females are unequalled in the ratio of their 
fecundity. The proportion of twin cases in Dublin is 
1 in 60; in America (where, it is to be recollected, 
there is a large number of Irish emigrants,) the pro- 
portion is 1 in 75; in London it is 1 in 913 while 
in France it is 1 in 140. In the American case the 
mother was an Irishwoman, and had recently arrived 
in America.—Dr. Kennedy, in Dublin Med. Journ. 

Ancient Bas-reliefs.—A letter from Tiétreville, in 
the department of the Seine Inférieure, states, that 
M. Certain, a painter in glass at Fauville, had 
recently discovered two ancient bas-reliefs at the 
former place—the one in yellowish marble, repre- 
senting the murder of Thomas 4 Becket,—the other 
in alabaster, and supposed to represent the murder, 
in 589, of Saint Prétextat, Archbishop of Rouen. 





To CorrEsPONDE set. P. C.—Jaques—R. Marshall— 
received. 


Erratum.—In the statistical account of Leeds, in our last, 
p- 18, for “* 2 churches,” read “ 9 churches.” 
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Now Teady. in 8v0. price 4s. ae 


6d. 
Nina S FO RZ A: a Tragedy, 


In 
By RD. ay cHs “fitouguton. 
Saunders & Otiey. it-street, H 


ust published, price 2s. 6d. 
HE ITALIAN OPERA IN 1839, its latest 
Improvements and existing Defects, im artiall Te 
By the Author of, {The Star of La Scala,’ Bem ee 9 
eatre,” ‘ Hints on the Italian Opera,’ &c. 
meomen J. Alfred Novello, 69, Dean-street, Soho. 


the 2ist of January will be published, 
HE CHRISTIAN LATIN COMPANION; 
containing Thomas a Kempis’s Imitation of “4 
dered into olegent Latin, by S. C astellio and edt _ ren. 
e Vocabulary, 3s.; without it, 2s. 
dlack & Armstrong; J. Souter. 


in 0. price 6s - 6d. the First Volume o oe 
LAIN" SERMONS. By CON TRIBUTORS 
Ri to the ‘ yy Paul ot Aad TIM ga aw 
ivingtons, St. Pau urchyar terloo- 
= 1. Porker, ed. ees 
he y ae s is continued in Numbers. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF * MARMION,’ 
In demy &vo. price 16s. cloth ; 21s. morocco elegant, 
ARMION ; a Poem. By Sir WaLTER Scort, 
‘-- With 20 Sonuiiet = ood Engravings. 
ondon illiam Smith, 113, Fleet-street; Fraser & ho 
ford, Edinburgh ; Curry & Co. Dublin. pees owe 


A COMPLETE HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE 
FOR SIX SHILLINGS, 


Large 8vo. 
OCH’S HISTORY of the EUROPEAN 
os from the Subversion of the Roman Empire 
to the Abdication of Napoleon. Translated by 
ANDREW CRICHTON. Second edition. 
“A most valuable work, and written with much care.”"—Heeren, 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Just published, with 12 Engravings, price 16s. cloth ; 20s. mor. 
LIZA COOK'S POETICAL WORKS. 
Beautifully illustrated Edition. 

** Miss Cook is a writer of great promise. Her book contains a 
great number of 1 ric al and other poems, many of which are 
extremely beautify. "United Service Gazette, 

oats Tilt, Fleet-street. 


Price 7s. cloth 


OEMS, NOW FIRST COLLECTED. 
By LORD LEIG 

“ A charming garland of poetic flowers. The familiar epistles 
display sportiveness and wit ; the descriptive verses are rich in 
scenery and sentiment ; the elegies are full of feeling; and the 
miscellaneous order include fanc ys Sondspaans mind, reflection, 

life, and nature." Pa meg? Gazett 

Edward doxen, “Dover-street. 


This day is —— = 3 vols. fep. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 
ce 18s. cloth letter ed, 
IVES of the most EMINENT BRITISH 
MILITARY COMMANDERS. By Rev. G. R. GLEIG. 
“ These volumes will constitute a standard work, worthy of 
our military annals, and of Mr. Gleig’s established fame.’ 
United Service Journal, 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 3 and John Taylor. 


peerses will be published, in 1 volume oblong folio, Outlines to to 
illustrate a Moral Allegory, entitlec 
HE FIGHTE OF FREE WILLE.” 
By R. WESTMACOTT, Jun. A.R.A. F.R.S 
Pal... Replete with sentiment, expression, and delicacy.” fi iterary 
az 
Sohn “Mitchell, Bookseller and Publisher to Her Majesty, 33, 
Old Be id-street, London. 
* Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 3s. * 
N ES6AY on the EXPEDIENCY and the 
MEANS of_ ELEVATING the PRorEssion of the 
tDUCATOR | in PUBLIC ‘IMATIC 
By the Author of the Prize Essay * On the Means of Promoting 
the Literature of Wa 
London: H. Hughes, 15, St. Martine-le-grand. 


MISS TWAMLEY'S NEW WORK. 
Ww ready, in a handsome Volume, price 21s. morocco, 
SUR WILD FLOWERS, familiarly described 
and La rg with Coloured Plates from original Draw- 
ings, ro LOUISA ANNE TWAMLEY, Author of * The Ro- 
mance btNature, , 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street ; of whom may be had, 
HE ROMAN ‘CE of NATURE ; ; or, the Flower 


Seasens Illustrated. 27 Coloured Plates, 3ls. 6d. morocco 


LORA'S GEMS. A Series of Beautiful Groups 

of Flowers, drawn and coloured by JAMES ANDREWS, 

with Poetical Illustrations by Miss T'WAMLEY. Imperial dto. 
42s. cloth; 52s. 6d. morocco. 


THOMAS'S LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 
Dedicated, by express pomiaion, to the Right Hon. Lord 
oUlanc 
On the Ist January was published, Part t III. of the s 
ISTORY of NAPOLEON, 

By GEORGE MOIR BU 2A, 

Illustrated with 500 Engravings, from. Designs by Horace Ver- 
net. This Part completes the First Volume = this magnificent 
Work, which is now ready for delivery. Price 1/. 1s. clot 

= Independently of its beautiful illustrations, the promise held 
out by the work itself leads us to expect better things than from 
any Life of Napoleon we have seen.""— Morning Herald. 

ndon: Joseph Thomas, Finch-lane, Cornhill; and all 
Booksellers. — 
Just publlched, hendiemty printed, avel: ean. ‘folio, o, illustrated 
y nearly 100 plates, price 2/. 2s. neatly bound, 
HE GAME of Bi LLIARDS : scientifically 
explained, and practically set forth, in a series of novel 
and extraordinary strokes; and illustrate a by numerous appro- 
priate diagrams. To which i is added, the Rutrs and REGULA- 
TIONS which gov Se the various GAmgs, as they are played at 
the peecens day in all the countries of Europe. By ED WIN 
KENTFIELD, of "Brighton, better known as the “Celebrated 
je! han.” 

“The Diagrams are inestimably useful..,.Not a DP illiard-room 
in the empire ought to be without a copy.""—Cour! Journal. 

“ This, if not a ‘ book of beauty,’ is certainly a book of magni- 
ficence— a roped road to the Geometrical Game of Billiards. 
—Morning Pos 

London : Smith, Elder, & Co. Cornhill ; sold also by the Pro- 
prietor, John T hurston, at his Petrosian Billiard-table Manufac- 
tory, 14, Catherine-street, Strand ; and by all Booksellers. 
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is day is published, p price 2. 
HE COMIC ALMANACK, Fon 1840 ; illus, 
trated with Twelve humorous Plates by George Cruik- 
shank; an Hierog glyphic, and other Embellishments, with a 
os variety of amusing matter. 
~* Copies of the Almanacks for emer years, neatly bound 
Bott ag cloth, price 17s. may still 
Charles Tilt, Fleet- street, 


DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT HON. GEN, LORD HILL, 
Now complete in 2 vols. 8vo. pvice 28s. bound, or in eleven parts, 
at 2s. 6d. each, be autifully embellished with Portraits, attle 
Scenes. Ke. by Landseer, Heath, Warren, 
LIFE OF FIELD MARSHAL HIS GRACE THE 
UKE OF WELLINGTON. 
1 P Politieal Ca his . 
Milita: Coe an olitical Career, to the Rresent time. 
2 Bites by SIR J. SXANDER, K.L.S 
ain H.P. wana Ro Se Highlanders. 
“ Sir James Captain H er’s Life of Wellington has the treble ad- 
vantage of being the cheapest, of inserting a large portion of the 
original correspondence, and of condensing within popular 
limits the dry military details.’’— Globe. 
Heary C olburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
Irders received by all Booksellers. 


NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY, 
UNGARY and TRANSYLVANIA. 
By JOHN PAGET, ~~, 83 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 
LORD MARON'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


ew Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 








3. 
Lieut. NEWBOLD’'S ACCOUNT « 
» MALACCA, AND SING: \PORE. 
With Maps. 2 vols. 26s. 


PENANG 


4. 
‘CORRESPONDENCE OF THE. 
}REAT LORD CHA 
Vole. III. and 1V., completing the Work. 8vo. 


Cig 


HAM. 


15s. each. 


5. 
AUSTRIA. By Peter Evan TurnButt, Esq. 


2vols. 8vo. 24s. 


MILMAN’S POETICAL 
First Complete Edition. 


WORKS. 


3 vols. feap. 8vo, 18s. 


7. 
ARAGO’S LIFE OF JAMES WATT. 
Translated, with Notes, by J. P. MUIRHEAD, Esq. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


8. 
HOPE’S ESSAY ON ARCHITECTURE. 
Third Edition, with nearly 100 Plates. Royal 8vo. 2/. 2s. 


MILMAN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
John py Rinsematevateee, 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS, 
RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. SIXTH Snerees. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HiSTORY OF FRANCE, 
FOURTH EDITION, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s, 


3. 
MARKHAM’S HISTORICAL 
CONVERSATIONS. 
— 6s. 
LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By LADY CALLCOTT 
A NEW EDITION. 18mo. 3s. 


5. 
STORIES FOR CHILDREN FROM THE HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 
ELEVENTH = smo. 3s. 6d. 
GOSPEL STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 
A NEW Gaeree. 1smo. 3s. 6d. 


PROGRESS SIVE- GEOG RAPHY. 
By the Author of ‘ Stories for Children.’ 
‘THIRD EDITION, 18mo. 2s, 


— pew ATIONS ON NATURE AND ART. 
LADY. 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. 6d. each, bound. 


iiainitin JOURNAL WHILE ON A VISIT TO 
HER UNCLE. 

THIRD EDITION, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





MRS. 





NEW WORKS, 
nted for Longman, Orme, & 
OITERINGS of TRAVEL. By N: P. WILLIs, 
Esq. Author of ‘ Pencillings by the Way.’ 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


HE STATESMEN of the COMMON. 
WEALTH of ENGLAND. With an Introductory Trea- 
tise on the Popular Progress in English History. By JOHN 
FORSTER, Esq. 5 vols. fep. - with Portraits, &c. Price 30s. 
cloth lettered. 
ENRY of GUISE: or, the States of Blois. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Ee, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d, 


HEGOVERNESS; saTale. By the COUNTESS 
of BLESSINGTON. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth lettered. 


5. 
HE THEORY of HORTICULTURE; or, an 
( Exposition of the Physiological Prince frees. aes which the 
Jperations of Gardeniug are conducted. By J N LINDLEY, 
Pa, D. F.R.S. 8vo. numerous hy oodcuts, l2s, cloth lettered. 


ELEMEN1 TS of PRACTIC AL AGRICUL- 

URE. By DAVID LOW, Esq. F.R.S.E. Professor of 
pL, in an University of Edinburgh. Third edition, cor- 
Tected. 8vo. with above 200 Weems, price las. cloth lettered. 


ISTON’S ELEMENTS of SURGERY. 
W Second edition, 8vo. with nearly one hundred and fifty 
ood Engravings and three Pl: _ 25s. cloth lettered. 


ACKENZIE'S PRACTICAL TREATISE 
on the EYE. Third edition, revised and greatly onlarged. 
Woodcuts, 25s. cloth lettered. 


Svo, with above one hundred W 


reat Marlborongh-street, Jan. 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
MARIAN; A ee M: nit S FORTUNES. 
RS. S.C. HA 
Author of * Lights ye Shadows of Irish Life,’ &e. 


Il. 
THE SPITFIRE; a Navticat Romance. 
By Capt. PREDERIC 7 ti AMIER, R.N. 3 vols. 


3 vols. 


Il. 
THE DUCHESS OF ST. ALBANS’ MEMOIRS. 
Second Edition, with Additions, 2 vols. with Two Portraits, 
and an Autograph. 


Iv. 
THE DIARY OF A NUN. 


. 2 vols. post 8vo. P 
“ Avery graceful, interesting, and touching story.”’— 
Also, just Ready, 


New Monthly. 


I. 

MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCESS DASCHKAW, 
LADY OF HONOR TO CATHERINE II. 
Written by Herself; to which are subjoined numerous Letters 
of the Empress Catherine, and other celebrated Personages. 

2 vols. 8vo. le Portraits, &c. 


LIVES OF — QUEENS OF ENGLAND, FROM 
THE NORMAN CONQUEST; 
WITH REO DOTES OF THEIR COURTS. 

Now first published, from Seaial Records and other. Doce 
ments, Private as weil as Public. Miss AGNE! 
LAND. Small svo. 9s. 6d., peantifully embellished Ly va. 
traits and Vignettes. Dedionted by permission to Her Majesty. 





A WINTER IN LAPLAN D AD ICELAND. 
By the Hon. Mr. DILLO 
2 vols. post 8vo. with — a 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME MALIBRAN, 
With Selections from her Correspondence. 
By the COUN‘ 4 ESS MERLI 4 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Port 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great iiberendh-ctecst, 





New Burlington-street, Jan 11 
R. BENTLEY’S ‘LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING :— 
Ie 
eee way AND THE NORWEGIANS. 
By, ROBERT GORDON LATHAM, M.A. 
Fellow of King’s College, oo 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE INGOLDSBY at lean 
+! THOMAS INGOLDSBY, 
1 vol. post 8vo. bound, with Illustratians tye “cavinsnanx. 
I 
SAUCY JACK, 


THE 
AND THE INDIAMAN. 
By Lieut. CHARLES PEAKE, R.N. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


lv. 
maven YEARS a CETION: 
MPRISING SKETC 
FIELD SPORT: s Sand NATURAL HISTORY. ‘of that COLONY, 
and an ACCOUNT of its HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES, 
By Major FORBES, 78th Highlanders. 
2 vols. 8vo. with — Illustrations. 


cous  CEOFeREY, THE OLD BACHELOR, 
VEL. Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 
ack Brag,’ * The Parson's Daughter,’ &c. 
with Portrait of Mr. Hook. 
NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED:— 


Author At 3 vols. 


I. 
SAM SLICK’S LETTER-BAG OF THE GREAT 
WESTERN. 


Post 8vo. bound, uniform with * The Clockmaker,’ price 10s. 6d. 


Il. 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND 

DURING THE REIGN OF THE STUARTS, 

y J. H, JESSE, Esq. 

2 vols. 8vo. with tf ngravings from Oniginal Paintings. 
“The great mass of interesting matter to be found in these 
volumes, will make them one of the leading publications of the 
season."’— Times. 


THE FIRST VOL )ME OF 
The Oye HA and ILLUSTRATED RDITION of 
OF HORACE 


THE LETT ALPOLE, 
MO RARL OF ORFORD. 
In 8vo. handsomely bound, price l4s. 
*,* This Edition, to be comprised in Six Monthly Volumes, 
will contain the Entire ¢ sorsanpesnanes of Walpole, with nume- 
rous Letters never before published, forming an uninterrupted 
Series from the Year 1735 to 1797 ; and including his Letters to 
George Montagu, Esq. The Earl of Hertford. 
Sir Horace Mann. Richard Bentley, Esq. 
Richard West, Esq. Earl of Strafford. 
Lady Cray: Mrs. Hannah More. 
Gray (the David Hume, Esq. 
Hon. H. Seymour Conway. Countess of Ailesbury. 
John Chute, Esq. Captain Jackson, 
Sir David Dalrymple. George Colman. 
Rev. William Mason. Mr. Pinkerton. 
Lady Hervey. The Misses Berry. 
Lady Browne. &c. &e. 
The whole now First Collected. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


R. COLBURN “HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


Price 6s. boards, 
OEMS. By Joun Srertine. 
Edward Moxon, Dove T-street. 

YLECTRICAL and ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
MACHINES—Improved Galvanic Batteries—Air Pumps 
and Pneumatic Apparatus—Single and Compound Microscopes, 
and all kinds of Chemical and Philosophical Instruments, of 
superior workmanship, manufactured and sold at very mode- 
rate prices, by E. PALMER, 103, Newgate-street, London.— 

Priced Catalogues, with 120 Engr avi 1s. e% 
-B. Working Models of St 5 enwines, 3 and all kinds of 
Machinery, made to drawings. 


— . ~ = -DA OF 
PEN NY POST.—STOCKEN, 53, Quadrant.— 
ENVELOPES, of the best quality, "eight dozen for 1s.— 
Stocken’s Post-oflice writing papers, the only house in London 
that has had paper expressly made, where two sheets may be 
enclosed in an envelope, and still under weight for a single 
etter. Superfine Bath Post, 3d. per : uire, or 5s. per ream; 
Note Paper, 24¢., or 3s. 6d. per ream ; the largest and most ele- 
gant assortment of Envelope C My filled, complete, from 
5s. 6d.; Blotting Books, Albums, Serap Looks, Bibles, and 
Prayer "Books bound, in velvet, &c. ; name-pl: ate ele antly en- 
graved, and 100 superfine cards ‘printed, for 5s. Ridd die’s new 
spirally-propelled patent ever-pointed Silver pdt Cases, the 
last and ley st improv ement ever made in this useful article ; 
to be had at Stocken’s, 53, Quadrant, Regent-street. 


























EYE-PRESERVING SPECTACLES, 


HAMBERLAIN, OPTICIAN, Manufacturer 
ofthe EYE-PRE: SERV ING SPECTACL e S, upon Unerring 
Principles. Patronized by the Nobility, Clergy, the Principals 
of the British Museum; and strongly recommended by most 
distinguished Physicians and Surgeons.—Established 1822. 
pat « of best Convex Pe shbles, fitted to the purchaser's own 
a 6d 


frame 
: , in gold frame..£1 15 0 for Ladies 
secveceseereees 2 5 0 for Gentlemen 
+» 015 0 for Ladies 
- 016 6 for Gentlemen 
«++ 015 0 for Ladies 
- 016 6 for Gentlemen 
- 012 0 for Ladies 
0 7 6 for Ladies 











Ditto, Double Joint 
Ditto, Standard Silve 
Ditto, ditto, Double Joints..... 
Ditto, Finest Blue Steel Frame .« 
Ditto, ditto, Double Joints..... 
Ditto, Tortoiseshell Frame ....- 
Ditto, Best Black Buffalo Horn 
Ditto, Strong Steel Frame .....++ 0 6 6 for Mechanics, 
e above are all glazed with the arest Brazilian pebbles, 
composed of pure Crystal, which is acknowledged by Oculists to 
be Va moet neue id and porte ct substance that can be used. 











PATENT PLOUGH DIAMONDs, 12s, 6d, 
C a | acaas correspondents may be suited, either by 
sending the glass last used, or part of it, or by stating at what 


distance they can read common type, specifying the time they 

have used spectacles. Letters to be paid. A month's trial al- 

lowed, within which customers ar 6 xchange their purchases. 
MAKER OF IMPROVEI BAROM TERS, 

Superior 8-inch W heel....;+ ° 







Ditto, Rosewood, inlaid with Pearl . 0 
Portable Pediment Barometer,which 

to any part, without i injury, from 2. 00 
Most Improved Mountain Barometer 5 4 : 


Ditto, Marine, from 31, 108. t0seeeesseeeeeeeeneeee 
No. 37, Broad-street, Bl bury, in a direct line with Helbern. 


ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
scientific principle, and pegversned by the most eminent of the 
Faculty. This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the Teeth, and — : Bae in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe's Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and ine wee of injuring the finest nap. A 
newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick and satis- 
factory effect. The much approved Flesh-brushes, as recom- 
mended by the Faculty. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the 
durable unbleac hed Russian bristles, that do not soften in wasb- 
ing or use like common hair. A new and large importation of 
fine Turkey Sponge ; and Combs of all descriptions.—At Met- 
calfe’s, No. 13¢, Oxtord-street, nearly opposite Hanover-square. 


7 
ARPET, CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 293, 294, and 295, HIGH HOLBORN, 

Families about to furnish are solicited toinspect the above Ware- 
rooms,which are replete with elegant goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at exceeding low prices. The following ore especially de- 
serving notice :—BRUSSELS CARPETS. The est and most 
splendid collection of new patterns in the metropo is, combining 
durability of os and novelt ty in desis gn, with economy in 
price.—CABINET FURNITURE, BRITISH and PARISIAN, 
This pee from its extensive stock an 
ment, affords facilities fore pe -ditious selection not equalled 
any house in town.—BEDDING. Particular care is given to 
ensure oxery article well seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTER The stock of chaste new pattern ¢ hintze *s, tour- 
nays, worsted, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
reens, &c. is exceedingly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion having been paid to the selection of warranted colours and 
exquisite designs. 
LYON, HOTSON, & COMPANY, 293, 294, and 295, High Holborn, 



























= 
RAWING PAPER.—Tromas Cxesw ICK, 
Paper-maker,Card-maker,and Wholesale Stationer,No. 4, 
Chandos-street, West Strand, London, having now completed his 
a Offers to the Public his Smooth- rolled Drawin 

presenting the same good qualities which his Rough an 
Halt F Rough pa pa aes ee en so well known to possess for thirty 
years past, and which has been favoured during the whole of 
that period with the most marked approval, notwithstandin, ng 
the attempts of his opponents to disparage its good qualities an 
substitute other spurious papers for it. ‘The Smooth-rolled 
Drawing Paper, as well as the Rough, is stamped on each sheet 
with T. C.’s name on the side it should be worked upon, and his 
name is in the water-mark. ‘These precautions are noticed to 
prevent imposition. London Drawing Boards, white and tinted, 
made from his own improved paper—Crayon Papers and Boards. 
Second Drawing Papers, for Students, Architects, &c.—Tracing 
Paper, without oil - varnish, equal to lf'rench—Tissue Papers 
for Plans, made to any size, larger than have ever yet been 
otfered—Double Surface Drawing Paper, rough on one side, 
_smooth on ther reverse. 








the vicinity of their Country Residences. ‘THOMA 


increased his extensive Stoc 


an inspection of his Specimens in Coats of ests, Landsca: 


ISHOPSGATE PLATE G 
93, Bishopsgate-street Within, London. 





HER MAJESTY’S MARRIAGE. 
AS the greater part of the NOBILITY and GENTRY will visit LONDON 


on this + a occasion, they will doubtless embrace the opportunity of Purchasing such Articles as cannot be obtained in 
AS FOX, in order to meet the demands of the approaching season, has greatly 
of Brilliant Chimney, Pier, and Console Glasses, in every variety of Style, comprising Gothic, Grecian, 
Elizabethan, French, &c., in sizes suiting every purpose, and forming a most tasteful and varied assortment. 
Glasses of good quality and large aT ALN at a considerable reduction from the tariff prices. 


NED AND ORNAMENTAL GLAS 


He flatters himself, that he has succeeded in obviating the general objection to its Cost, and a ent abled by his present arrange- 
ments to offer it at Prices calculated to briag it ange ) general use for Church Windows, Cons 


A few Second-hand 








aiories, Staircases, &c., and solicits 
pes, Figures, Embossed Work, ke. a at the 


GLASS WAREHOUSE. 
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M. A. NATTALYS CATALOGUE of OLD BOOKS for 1840, 
Containing upwards of Six Thousand Articles, and including an entire CLASSICAL LIBRARY, 
COLLECTED by the late E. HENRY BARKER, Esgq., for a Frrenp. 

May be had, GRATIS, on application, POST PAID. 


ARCHITECTURAL F PUBLICATIONS. 


and Topographical Works. 


> T r ‘ 
ARCHITECTU RAL. “ANTIQUITIES OF 
‘ r r 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

A Series of 360 Engravings, by LE KEUX, representing the most beautiful, curious, and 
interesting Ancient Editices of this Country, with a Historical and Descriptive Account of 
each subject. 5 vols. Sto. half-bound morocco, uncut. PUBLISHED AT 28/. 12s.; REDUCED 
To 151. 15s. 


II. 
CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


Of the Ancient Ecclesiastical Architecture of Great Britain; consisting of 60 Plates of 
Plans, Elevations, Sections, Views, and Details of several Editices, engraved by LE KEUX, 
with ample Historical and Descriptive Accounts of each. 4to. half-bound morocco, uncut. 
Pus. at 61. 128.3; REDUCED To JI. 3s. 


Britton’s Architectural 2 





Ill. 


CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND. 


An Historical, Architectural, and Graphic |llustration of the English Cathedral Churches, 
viz., Salisbury, York, Winchester, Norwich, Lichtield, Oxford, Canterbury, Wells, Exeter, 
Peterborough, Gloucester, Bristol, Hereford, and Worcester. 5 vols. 4to. with 322 Plates, 

. r GANDY, and BAXTER, engraved by J. and 
, and 12 Wood-cuts by BRANSTON, half-bound morocco, uncut. Pus. ar 
351.3; REDUCED TO 151. 15s. 






The Cathedrals are sold separately. 


Iv. 
Nc al ’ Al 
PICTURESQUE ANTIQUITIES 
vy ~ ‘ 
CITIES; 

Consisting of a Series of 60 Engravings, by LE KEUX, and 24 Wood-euts, illustrating the 
most interesting Ancient Buildings, Street Seenes, Old 'ouses, Castles, Crosses, Bars, or 
Gate Houses in the different Cities; accompanied by Historical and Deseriptive Accounts 
of each subject, and of the popular characteristics of every place. 4to, with 60 Plates by 
Le Keux, and 24 Wood-cuts by Williams, cloth lettered. Dun. ar 7/.48.; REDUCED ‘vo 21. 48. 


OF ENGLISH 


Church Architecture of of the Middle Ages. 
Publishing in Parts, each*containing Thelire PRP prted Orie Crnined, in Wy irked, ~~ se 


A SERIES OF MAGNIFICENT ETCHINGS OF 
’ T “ct J r ’ 
CATHEDRALS, CHURCHES, HOSPITALS, 
“rey Nc T _ ,cC 
MONASTERIES, AND FRIARIES, 

And other Eeclesiastical Editiees in ENGLAND and WALES, drawn and engraved by 
JOHN CONEY; with descriptive Letter-press by the Rev. J. A. GILES, L.LD., Mead 
Master of the City of London School, and late Fellow of Corp. Ch. Coll, Oxford. 

This magnificent series of topographical illustrations was drawn and engraved at an 
expense of upws ards of Six T Thousand Guineas, for the new edition of Duudale’s Monasticon. 
The very limited impression of that work has left the plates in as perfee ta state as when 
they first quitted the Engraver’s hands. To mect tie spirit of the times, the Proprietors 
have determined upon a re-issue of them, with English Descriptions, in Monthly Parts, 
each containing af /cast Twelve Plates, 7 > One Guinea, 

The Parts will be arranged in Counties, and each county will be sold separately. Parts 
I. and IL, containing the county of York, complete in 28 Plates, are now ready; Part UL. 





















Pugin’s Specimens of Gothic Architecture, 


Selected from various Ancient Edifices in England; consisting of Plans, Elevations, See. 
tions, and Parts at large; calculated to ex lify the various Styles and the practical 
Construction of this Class admired Architecture ; a by Historical and De- 
seriptive Accounts. With the 114 gtavings by J. LE KEUX, ROFFE, E. TC RRELL, 
2 vols. 4to. half morocco, uncut. Pun, at 6/.6s.; REDUCED To 4/. 4s. Or on Large Paper 
2 vois. imp. 4to., PUB. AT OU. 9s.; REDUCED TO 61. is. . 









SPECIMENS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 

From the Doors, Windows, Buttresses, Pinnacles. &c.; with the Measurements, selected 
from the Buildings at Oxford. By PUGIN and MACKENZIE. 61 Plates, 4to. doth, 
Pur, at 2. 2s.; RepUcED To N. Is 





PUGIN AND LE KEUX’S ENGRAVED SPECIMENS OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES OF 
NORMANDY ; 


Consisting of Plans, Elevations, Views, &c. of several i: difices of that Province, with 
Historical and Descriptive Letter-press, by JOHN BRITTON, Esq. PSA. &e. 80 Plates, 
4to. half morocco, uncut. Pus. at 61. Gs.; REDUCED £0 3. 3s. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES OF 
“NORMANDY, 


Tn 100 Plates, ETCHED by COTMAN ; with Descriptions by DAWSON TURNER, Esq. 
2 vols. in 1, folio, half-bd. mor. unenut. > Pus. at 12/. 12s.; REvecED to 61. Gs. 2 vols. folio. 
Proofs on India paper, cloth, 104. 1Us.; pun. AT 21. 





Dugdale’s Monasticon and St. Paul’s. 
MONASTICON ANGLICANUM: 


A UWISTORY of the ABBEYS and other MONASTERLES, HOSPITALS, FRIARIES, 
and CATHEDRAL and COLLEGIATE CHURC HE S, in ENGLAND and WALES; and all 
score LH, LRISH, and PRENCIL MONASTERIES, connected with them. Greatly enlarged, 

inproved, And continued. by Messrs. CALEY, E LLIS, and BANDINEL.  Ilustrated with 
246 maynificent Plates, .ad several hundred Wood-cuts. 8 vols. folio, cloth lettered. 
Pup. Av 1411, 15.; REDUCED To 401, 









—_—_—_ 


“ry r ‘ . 
HISTORY OF ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL 
From its Foundation. Extracted out of Original Records, Charters, Leiger Books, and 
other MSS. By Sir WM. DUGDALE, Knt. With Continuation to the Present Time, and 
the Autobiography of Sir Wm. Dugdale, by Sir H. ELLIS. Second Edition, with additional 
Plates. Part L, price 1. is. This Work was originally published at 152. 15s. 
*,* The present Edition will be completed in Four Parts.—Only 150 copies are printed. 












GOTHIC ORNAMENTS 


40 Plates, 4to. cloth. Pup. ar 18s; 


SPECIMENS OF THE G¢ 


Selected from LAVENIIAM CLLURCH, Suffolk. 
REDUCED TO 12s, 





will contain LincoLNsuins and NoTrinGHuAMSHIRE, 








“Smirke’s Iustrated Don Quixote. 
DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA, 


Translated from the Spanish of CERVANTES, and embellished with 74 FINE ENGRAV- 
INGS, from Pictures, by the late ROBE SMIRK, RA. 4 vols. royal 8vo. Large Paper, 
bds. Pup. at 15l. 15s.; nepucep To 4/.; or half-bound, uncut, 42. 4s. 


Also a CHEAP EDITION, with FIFTY PLATES, 
4 vols. 8vo. half-bound morocco, uncut. Pun. at 62. Gs.; REDUCED To 1/. 16s. 

The Plates are executed by the first Engravers of the day, including RAIMBACTI, 
ENGLEHEART, HEATH, FITTLER, GOLDING, MITAU, and others. It may be said 
that this is the only edition of Don Quixote, in an English dress, which is worthy to be 
placed on the shelves of the amateur. At its reduced price it is now within the reach of 
everybody. 








Dr. Turton’s Coxcholecy. 
BIVALVE SHELLS OF THE 
ISLANDS, 
Systematically arranged, with 20 Plates, coloured by SOWERBY. 
4l. 48.3; REDUCED To 21, 
MOSES’S SELECT GREEK AND ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES FROM VASES. 


37 Plates, cloth, 10s. Gd.; pun. at ll. 1s. 


BRITISH 


d4to. cloth. Pus. ar 


M. A. Nattali, 19, Southampton Street, Covent Garden. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 






tothard’s Illustrated Robinson Crusce. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


Printed from the Original Text of DANIEL DE FOE, and embcllished with 22 Engrat- 


ings by CHARLES HEATH, from the magnificent Designs of the late TILOS, STUTHARD, 
R.A. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth boards, lettered. Pus. at 2d. 2s. ; REDUCED Tu 16s. 


A few LARGE PAPER Copies. 
In 2 vols. royal vo. (pub. at 3/. 13s. 6d.) boards, 1/. 4s., or half-bound mor. 17. Gs. 1820. 
in 2 vols. royal 8vo. Proof Impressions of the Piates on India paper, (pub. at 5t 5s) 
boards, 2/. 2s. 
Another copy, 2 vols. royal 8vo. Large Paper, Engraver’s Proofs before the Letters, om 
india paper, very few printed, (pub. at Ul. 8s.) 34 38. 





FLAXMAN’S COMPOSITIONS FROM DANTE. 


UELL, PURGATORY, and PARADISE. 112 Plates in Outline, oblong 4to. cloth 
Pus. ar 42 48.3 REDUCED To 2l, 2s. 


—_——— 


FLAXMAN’S ANATOMICAL STUDIES 
Of the BONES and MUSCLES, for the Use of Artists. 21 Plates, engraved by HENRY 
LANDSEER, and Portrait by CLAUSON; with 2 additional Plates, and Explanatory 
Notes, by WM. ROBERTSON. In royal folio, price 24s. in cloth. 
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